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HISTORIANS OF SIND 




PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


This volume comprises the historical, ethnological and 
miscellaneous portion ot the Appendix of the first 
volume of the original edition ol the \\oik. thnly Arab 
Gi’ograjilu’rs, Hhto)ian.\ of Stud Yols 1 Y 11. and the 
present volume have got connecting links. 

We reproduce below extiacts horn the Editor's 
preface to the Eitst Volume ol the onginal edition: 

So f«r as this volume is concerned. Sir II. Elliot’s plan has been 
followed, and the special histories of Sind form a distinct book, but for 
the main portion of the work bis plan will be i hanged In classifying 
his materials as "General Histories" and Particular Histories." Sir H. 
Elliot adopted the example set bv previous compilers of catalogues and 
other bibliographical works, but lie sometimes found it convenient to 
depart from this division Thus the Kanulu t lawarikli of ihn Asir and 
the Ntramu-t Tawankh of Bai/awi. are general histories, but they are 
classed among tbe particular histories because they were written shortly 
after the fall of the Gha/nivides. and their notices of India are confined 
almost exdusievly to that dynasty 

The great objection to this arrangement in an historical work is that 
it separates, more than necessary, materials relating to the same person 
and the same subject Ihus the farikh-i Badauni of Abdul Kadtr is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of the reign and character of 
Akbar under whom the writer lived liul this is a general history, and »o 
would be far removed from the Akbar-n.ima of Ahdii-I bn/I, which is 
a special history com|>rising only the reign of Akhar A simple chrono¬ 
logical succession, irrespective of the- general or special character of the 
different works, seems with the single exception of the Sindian writers to 
be the most convenient historical arrangement I his plan does not entirely 
obviate the objection above noticed, but it tends greatly to its diminution 

The translations are in many different hand* Some few are in Sir H. 
Elliot's own handwriting, others were made by different English offirers, but 
the majority of them seem to haw been the work of wunr/ttf With the 
excejition of those made by Sir H Flliol himself, winch will be noted when¬ 
ever they occur, I have c cm pa red die whole of them with the original texts 
and the errors which I have had to correct have been innumerable and 
extensive But with all my rare it is to be fc ared that some misreadings may 
have escaped detection, for it is very difficult for a reviser to divest himself 
entirely of tbe colour given to a text by the original translator In some 
cases it would have been easier to make entirely new translation*, and 
many might have been made more readable . but, according to Sir H 
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Elliot’s desire, " the versions are inelegant, as, in order to show the 
nature of the original, they keep as close to it as posible; and no freedom 
has geen indulged in with the object of improving the style, sentiments, 
connection, or metaphors of the several passages which have been quoted:” 
the wide difference in the tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, however, 
induced me to frequently substitute plain language for the turgid metaphors 
and allusions of the texts. 

The reference made by Sir H. Elliot to the works of other authors 
are very numerous, especially in the articles which appeared in his printed 
volume. Some of these references have been checked, and the passages 
referred to have been found to be of very little importance. They would 
seem to have been made for the author's rather than for general use, but 
still it is difficult to determine beforehand what particular part of an article 
may attract attention or excite opposition I have worked under the great 
disadvantage of living in the (ountry far away from public libraries, and 
have been confined in great measure to the limited resources of my own 
library. It has thus been impracticable for me to verify many of these 
references or to judge of their value 1 have therefore deemed it more 
expedient to insert the whole than to omit any which might eventually prove 
serviceable 

With the advertisements published before the work came into my 
hands, there was put forth a scheme of spelling to be observed in the 
reprint of Sir 11 Elliot’s Glossary and in this work, by which Sanskritic 
and Semitic word" were to be made distinguishable by diacritical marks 
attached to the Roman equivalent letters. Admitting the ingenuity of the 
scheme, I nevertheless declined to adopt it, and so a determination was 
come to, that the long vowels only should he marked. It seemed to me 
that this system of spelling while it would have required a great deal of 
minute attention on the part of the Editor and Printer, would practically 
have been unheeded by the general reader, and useless to the scholar. 
In doubtful cases, the affiliation of a word without proofs or reasons, 
w'ould have been valueless , but more than all this, the many Turanian 
words must have appeared with a Sanskritic or Semitic label upon them 
Either too much 01 too little was attempted, and even if the design could 
be completely accomplished a philological work like the Glossary would 
be a more htting vehicle for its introduction than a book like the present 

It only remains foi me to express my obligations to Mr E Thomas 
for many valuable hint ^ and suggestions I am also indebted to General 
Cunningham for several important notes, wh'ch I have been careful to 
acknowledge tn Ioio, and for placing at my disposal his valuable Archoelo- 
gical Reports, which arc t^o little known in Europe. 
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THE RAI DYNASTY 


The Chacli-nama 1 mentions only the three immediate pre¬ 
decessors of the usurper Chaeh, and in this it is followed by 
the Tarikh-i Sind. (See Historians oj Sind Part 1) It states 
that "Rai Siharas, the son of Diwai| (called also Shahi- 
Shahi) was defeated and slain by the aimy of king Nmuo/.* 
which entered Kirman from the direction of Fais; and that 
he was succeeded by his son Rai Sahasi" It will be ob¬ 
served from the annexed extract, that the / uhfattt-l Knani 
gives two additional reigns, which are not, however, re¬ 
ferred to any specific authority ol ancient date.. 

"Dynasty of the Rais. —Then capital was the city ol 
Alor, and the boundanes ot then country wcic on the 
east, Kashmir and Kanauj, on the west, Makian and the 
shore of the sea ot ‘Uman, that is. the poit of Debal, on 
the south, the port ol Surat (Surashtra), and on the noith, 
Kandahar, Sistan, the lulls ol Sulaiman and Kaikanan. 
As the commencement ol this dynasts has not been ascer¬ 
tained, 1 content myself with mentioning some of the names 
which are known. 

“Rai Dtwatj. He was a power I ul duel whose absolute 
rule extended to the limits above mentioned He formed 
alliances with most of the tillers ol Hind, and throughout all 
his territories caravans travelled in perfect security On 
his death, he was succeeded by Ins son 

“Rai Siharas, who followed the steps ol his father in 
maintaining his position in happiness, eomtoit, and splen¬ 
dour, during a long reign. His celebrated son was 

“Rui Sahusi, who w\so swaged the sceptre with gteaf 
pomp and power. l\c foWowcd vhc vnstAuWons ot \ws an¬ 
cestors, and accomplished all his desires. 

“ Rai Siharas II. was his son and successor King 
Nimroz raised an army tor the purpose of attacking him, 
and the Rai, having advanced to the binders of Kich to 
meet it, selected a field of battle. The flame of war blazed 
'See Historians of Sind—Part I 

2 Sir H Elliot conation Xiintnz to be the name of Jhr l ino, 'm' 
it is quite open to read the words “Had shah t intros at Inwi of 
Nimroz.” This readout scans preferable, and lias been adopted in 
the translation of the Chach-nama 
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from mom to midday, when an arrow pierced the neck of 
the Ra i, so that he died. King Nimroz, after plundering 
the camp, returned to his own country. The army o'- 
Siharas assembled in a body, and seated by his son Sahusi 
upon the throne. 

"/(hi Scihasi //. excelled his ancestors in estimable qua¬ 
lities. Having, within a short time, settled affairs within 
the holders ol his kingdom, he enjoyed rest and peace in 
his capital. He remitted the taxes of his subjects, on con¬ 
dition that they should raise (or repair) the earthwork of 
six torts, vix.. Uchh, Matela, Seorai, Mad (or Mau), Alor. 
and Smistan. He had a chamberlain named Ram, and a 
minister nianicd Budhimun. One day, Chach, son oi 
Silaij, a Biahman of high caste, came to Ram, the chamber- 
lain, who v as so pleased with his society, that he introduc¬ 
ed him to the minister.” 

'flic names ol these rulers arc thus given by Capt. Pos- 
tans, in two different papers in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and on the authority of the same work, 
the Tuhfattt-I Kuani ■ 

No. cm, 1841, p 185.—“Rahce Dewahey. Rahee Siheer- 
sin, Rahce Sahurscc. Rahce Siheerstn the 2nd, Rahee 
Suhce ” 

No clvm. 1845. p. 79.—“Rahi Dawahij. Sahiras, Rahi 
Sahasi, Rahi Sahiras the 2nd, Rahi Sahas! the 2nd " 

In an caiher inimbei ol the same Journal (No Ixxiv. Feb , 
1838. p 93), James Piinscp observed, “Diwaij seems a 
coiruption ol thrija ‘the Brahman,' and Saluus resembles 
much the genitive sahasa ol our Saurashtra coins, ol whom 
the first is a swanuputra, or son ot a Brahman; but the date 
seems too recent. But it appears from the passage just 
quoted, that it was a Brahman dynasty which superseded 
the family of Diwaij, and theie is no reason to suppose that 
Diw.ui was himself a member of that caste. 

1'he same Persian work, from which the above extract is 
taken, states that the reigns of these five Rais lasted for the 
long pci lod ol one hundred and thirty-seven years, and that 
Chach, by victory over Mahiat, Rana of Chitor, established 
himself on the throne about the first year of the Hijra. It 
will be seen from the following Note, that as this date must 
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of necessity have been placed too early. the \ear 10 it. luv 
been preferred, as the era of Clutch's accession, and the ex¬ 
tinction of the Rai dynasty. 

Pottinger. on the authority 01 a native woik called the 
Mmma'-i Waridat, states that the dynasty had endmed tor 
two thousand years: which, as we know horn Ptolemy and 
the Periplus that the eountiy was subiect to irequcnt revolu¬ 
tions at the caily period ol oiu cia. and at the tune ol 
Alexander was under no single inlci. must he icgaided as 
pure fiction. If we allow th..t tneie weic really live reigns, 
theie is no great lmpiobahiho m assuming I 37 veais. as 
above mentioned, tor the eowcst penod ol then dilution 
and thus we should obt.vi tuc Chiistun veai -fit3 as that 
in which the dynast) commenced 

it is generally assumed that Kiiusni Wwislmuan was the 
king ol Persia In whom Sihaias II was slain, but as \au- 
shuwan died in 479 ad., it would leave at the veiy least 
53 years neccssaiv lor the icigu ol S.iIi.im II even suppos¬ 
ing that his prcdccessoi was killed, in the veiy las! year ol 
Nausiiiiwan, which we know cannot have been the case, a' 
that potentate had been, toi some lime previous, employed 
in the western portion ot lus i.uec empire It is thcieloic 
quite evident, that king Nimriv has been wrongly mteipie- 
ted to mean that great Peisian monauli. and we must theie- 
lore use Nimroz in its usual application ol Sipstan. and allow 
the opponent o! Siharas to be no moie loiimd.ible a pei- 
sonage than the governor, oi ulei ol that piovince, or. i! 
we must necessaiily have a Pusian king notvvithstandinc 
that no one of the name ol Nmaoz ever sal on the throne 
then Kliusru Parviz (591-628 ad) an equally lm cat con¬ 
queror, would answer all the lequnements better, lor we 
know that the eastern provinces tow aids the Indus revolted 
in the reign of Hormuz, lus latlwi and piedeeessor, and lus 
recovery of them seems indicated by Ins havine 960 
elephants in his train--which could onlv have been pioem- 
cd Irom India. 

'In one he u slvh'il •. /; < n i \mn<>', nml n h ,i Inn 

ni/eneartls "Shall Fats \imio: l> ieill le urn from a fa\wne 

quoted in the suceeeduui note, tlmt I ho muz if trfresenhd <i\ ths 
son of furs" in the Cliacli-nam.t. 1/ would of fun thei efote that in 
Ilia! icork ‘‘Fins’ it iilenlieal uiili “ \ .nislunenn 
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Doubtless, Naushirwan did invade Sind or its borders,- 
because the fact is vouched for by unquestionable author! 
in the best Persian annalists, and is shown by the relation 
political, commercial, and literary, which appear then to 
have arisen between Persia and India; but it must have been 
during one of the earlier reigns of this dynasty; or if during 
the reign of Siharas II., it must have preceded the attack 
which resulted in that monarch’s death. That he and 
Naushirwan were contemporary, during some portion oi 
their reigns, is by no means improbable—for the latter reign¬ 
ed 48 years; and if we allow 40 for the reign of Sahasi II., 
and 40 likewise for the reign of Siharas II.—the same period 
which Chach enjoyed, though his first years were signalized 
by internal rebellions and foreign invasions—we shall then 
find the 20 first years of Siharas’s correspond with the 20 
last years of Naushirwan’s reign. 1 

It would detain us too long to enter upon any specula¬ 
tions respecting the country and race whence this dynasty 
derived its origin. I will merely remark, that the Scythian 
barbarians from Sind, who expelled the Gehlotes from Bala- 
bhipura in the beginning of the sixth century,—the Ycu- 
tchi, who re-established themselves on the Indus about the 
same time,—the Ephthahtes. or white Huns, whom Cos- 
mas declares at that period to have ruled upon the banks 
of that river,—and the Sah dynasty of Surashtra.—all offer 
points of relation, comparison and contact, to which a se¬ 
parate dissertation might be devoted.'* 

* ( onipnre Ftrdusi, Sti.ih-n.un.i. ed Maenii. l l(i32; Pottuuicr, 
Travels m Beloclustan, p 380. Sihlei/el. Indischo Bibhoth. I’ol /. 
p 203; Dr (lUUines, Hist des llutis. loin ll p 409, Malcolm. Hist, 
of Persia, I’ol I p 141, Toil, \iinnk of Rajasthan, I’nl I pp 232-9; 
C. F. Richter, ulier (he Arsac unci Sassan Dyn «/> Krdk v Aston. 
I’ol IF fort i, p 524, (ihuhem, Ayeen Akhery, Fol 11 p 118, 

As. Res, i'o/ IX , Journal R \ Sue, Fol III p. 385; Illplunstonc, 

Hist of India, Fol. I p 400, Ridden, das alte Indten Fol ll, 

Ancient Umv Hist. Fol IX pn 305-9, 312, 318, 1. Duhcux, 

L’Univers Pittoresque, "La Perse," pp 327, 328 

' Meleh Tlireenot. Rec d Vosaecs ruiieus. I\v t i pp 21. 22; 
Montjaucon, Coll nova Patrum. Fol ll pp 132, 179, 337-9, As. Res, 
Fol IX p. 113; Tod, Ann. of Raj, Fol I. pp 216-9, II 311-2; 
Western India, pp. 83, 147-9, 214, 208, 271 ; IFilson, Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 407; T Henfey, Indien; Lassen. Indischc Altcrthums. Fol II ; 
F. Raudry, Kncycl. Moderne, Tom XVIII, col. 153; Ranaud, 
Fragments Arabcs, p. xxx.; Mem sur. I’Indc, pp. 104, 124-7; Journal 
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Though we have no reason to complain of anv want of de¬ 
tail respecting the political transactions of this dynasty, yet 
we are left in considerable doubt respecting the chronologi¬ 
cal adjustment of the few reigns which it comprises, and 
even name of Chach is a subject ol some uncertainty. 
Gladwin has “Juj;"' 1 Briggs has “Huj;" 7 the two Manus¬ 
cripts in the Bibliotheque Royale have “Hoj ,” s Reinaud 
spells the name “Tchotch;’"' Renouard leans to "Juj," as he 
considers it a corruption of Yajnva S. de Sacy gives rea¬ 
sons for considering it to be “HijajPottmger writes 
“Chach;" 1 - and he is followed by all English authors. This 
is certainly in conformity with native usage, and we have 
several existing instances of the same combination as 
Chachpur, Chachar, Chachagam, Chaclu, Chachar, and 
similar names of places in the valley of Indus. 

It is to this usurper I am disposed to attiibute the intro¬ 
duction of the game ol chess to the western wot Id; and this 
question invites us to some I either considerations respect¬ 
ing the correct mode ot writing his name Although Fri- 
dusi informs us, that it was an ambassador of the king of 
Kanauj who introduced this game at the court ol Naushir- 
wan, n the statement of Ibn Khallikan seems more to be 
relied on, when he says that Sassa. son of Dahir," invented 
the game during the reign ol the Pci sun king Shahram. 

A S P,, I’ol II' pp 480, 6X4. I I HR, 1X17. pp .177, ,t mm| , 
Journal R A S. I ol II p .598, 17 5M, 4.50. />' Xulmlum. ih, 

I III XIII pp 140-l05, I ill SI l/.o/ia, I tildes ill (Iiopi.iplm- 
ancienne, Tow I, p 245, 7 homin' I'luncp. 

' A>ceil Akhorj, I'ol II p 110 
Terislitu, I'ol II' /> 401 
* Frai'mints Arabcs, i> .wvn 
“Ibid ami Mem Mir llnde. pp 12'-1 ; 5. 

' " Rncvdopaidia MUiopolit.ina. ;■ ' S, uni 
"Journal dcs Savants 1840, ]i 22' 

IJ Travels in Belodustan, pp 21/0 

" Sliah-nama, cd Macau. I'ol II pp 1719-17.54 -Hvde, Ilulnna 
Shahiludu, pp 60-92, re fainted in the Sjntapma dissertatiommi, I'ol 
II.—Freret, Mem de l’Acad. 'lorn I' p 250 -Carres. Ileldcnlnidi 
von Iran, I'ol. 11. p 4 $2—Holden, das alte Indicn, I'ol II p 67, 
et seq. 

" Accordiua to the Chach-nama Chach was the scat of Stlatj, son of 
Basabas 
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It is true that we have to notice here an error in tlr n- 
tage, as well as a contradiction with himself; tor, in wot™' 
place, he assigns the invention to Bnlhit, whom he makes’! 
contemporary of Archshir, son of Babnk. who reigned iow 
centuries he/ore Sh;ihrum r, —but the main statement seems 
to be upheld by independent testimony, and it will be seen, 
from Tabari’s sequence ot these Peisian reigns, that Chach 
must necessarily have been contemporary with Shahram, or 
Shahr Iran, or Shahriyar, as lie is otherwise called. 

I he name ol “Sassa' assumes 'the various forms ot 
‘•Sissa,” “Sahsaha,” “Susa,," “Sisa,” and “Sa'sa’." Bland, 
in his learned article quoted below, savs they are all 
obviously coiruptions of Xerxes, or ot a name which has 
served as its origin—not the Peisian king, but a philosopher 
so named, who is said by Polvdore Virgil anti others to ha\e 
•loin ishecl in the reign'ol Evil-Mcrodach at Babylon. I 
look upon this as too recondite, and consider that the trans¬ 
position ol the parentage abo\e alluded to, as given by !bn 
Khallikan |and Biladuri"'|, is more than counteivailed by 
the superior authority ol Tabari; who, while he omits all 
notice ol Chach, under that identical name, vet mentions 
Sassa, (who cannot possibly be meant lor any other person 
than Chach), and speaks of Dahir, his son. as being his suc¬ 
cessor 17 Firishta also speaks ol Dahir as the son ol Sa’sa’, 
so that we arc fully entitled to consider “Sassa," as the Ara¬ 
bic mode ol representing “Chach" gust as ue have "Shu- 
nak" for the Hindi "Chunk," "Shatianj" tor “Chatur-anca, 
"Sin" tor “Chin," “Shash" lor "Chach." a town on the 
Jihun, ls and many other similar conversions in the Arabic—- 
since, there being no palatine letter corresponding with ch 
in that language, recourse can or, y be had to the sibilants: 
as may frequently be obseived even in the Persian also, 
where no such necessity exists 10 

' /V S/iiiia. Biomsiplmat Diction,u\, I'm' III p 71. ot sop , (,',/</,■- 
moistoi. (1,- rob liutias. p 141. 11\il ut -.upra. V Hland, lourn.it 
K \ S. Pol \/// PP 1.1. 14. JO. Jn, «J [/) f-mbof. Hi-ton, of 
Clios', | 

" | llihn/nn mentions ".S'mj " "v,,« of Palm ”] 

17 /irfiiiM. in Mom sur I'tiulo, pp 17f> 17V 

"■ Sliali-u.ima, od l/com, pp 08J. lf>59, Gcopr if Ahmi-l l'ula, 
i to . Imho, p 4 l >4 

''Soo J I I'ullois. liMitut 1 iiumi.v IVr-ioc cum Same o‘. Z'.ml 
rnnnnr.llT mi 18 V, 47 
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Another preliminary question to settle impeding Chach. 
relates to his tribe and descent Thcie could have been no 
hesitation on this point, had n not been loi the (’huiese 
traveller, Hwen Tsang. who states that, at the tune u! his 
\isit to Sind, the kim: was o! the “ Shu-to-lo " uee. " lit .s 
has been variously inteipicted to uic.in a ' Ksluttin.i."-' a 
"Sudra,"- 2 and a Rajput of the "Chatur." 01 "t Intoi. ' tube 
This latter is on the supposition that il icleis to the king 
who was succeeded by Chach, and who was ielated to the 
mler of Chitor—but tins is not adnnssible, loi the Chinese 
Buddhist did not commence Ins !i iveis t'll (>2S a o ■ and 
alter traversing the whole oi Chinese la taiy. l.ukisi.m, 
Noithern Afghanistan, Kashmn. die \ alley ol the (urovs. 
the Eastern and Western Coasts ol the Peninsula, and C.u/e- 
uit, could not have icached Sind much betoie C40 when 
Chach was fully established upon liie tin one II we could 
introduce the traveller into Smd beioie Clutch's accession. 

1 should preter "Kshatriya." oi the modeim/ed "( hatin 
to anv other interpretation ol Shu-to-lo," but. seeuv- 
that not a single Chinese name witlnn. oi on the holders ol 
Sind, admits ol anv positive idontilicuimn we need not 
trouble ourselves about the meaning ol this doubilul woid 
Our Arab and Persian nuthoiities leave us no mom to doubt 
that Chach was a Brahman at least In descent, il not also 
bv religious persuasion, and the piesent Saisiit (Saiaswala) 
Brahman ol Sind claim him as one ol their piogenitois 

I According to the Cluu h-iuinm. Chach was a Biahman 
who was intioduced to Sahas, Ra, bv Ins Chamberlain 
Being taken into service, he won the confidence ol the 1 ai, 
and "the more tender regards ol the Ram. his wife He 
became Chamberlain, and on the death ol the Rai. he as¬ 
cended the vacant throne, and m.uried the widow, whose 
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love he had previously rejected. The irregular succession 
provoked the resentment of Mahrat, chief of Jaipur (or 
Chitor), a relation of the deceased Rai, who marched with 
his army to destroy the usurper and recover “his inheri¬ 
tance.’’ In great perplexity Chach conferred with the Rani, 
who shamed him into resistance by proposing to change gar¬ 
ments, and herself to lead the army against the foe. Chach 
then went forth to battle, and when the forces met, Mahrat 
came forward and proposed, as the matter was purely a 
personal one, to settle the dispute by single combat. Chach 
represented that he was a Brahman, and unaccustomed to 
fight on horseback. His magnanimous foe then alighted to 
meet him on equal terms, when Chach treacherously sprung 
upon his horse and slew his adversary before he could re¬ 
cover from the surprise. After this Chach appears to 
have felt no Brahmanical repugnance to war and blood¬ 
shed. | 

With respect to the period of his reign, we learn from the 
Chachnama that Chach in or about the year 2 h. 
—and about the fourth year after his accession- 1 " 1 —advanc¬ 
ed to Kirman, being instigated to that measure by the fact 
of the Persian throne being then occupied by a woman. 

Again, we learn (MS. p. 70) that Chach had been ruler 
of Sind tor thirty-five years, when Mughaira attacked Debal, 
some time between the years 13 and 16 h. 

Attcr Chach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded 
by his brother Chandar, who died in the eighth year of his 
reign. 

Chandar was succeeded by his nephew Dahir, who was 
slain in the month of Ramazan, 93 h. 

The Tarikh-i Sind (MS. pp. 14-30) has briefly abstra¬ 
cted the account in the Chach-nama, but has given no date 
throughout, and has carelessly omitted all notice of 
Chandar. 

The Tnlifatii-I Kiram gives a far better abstract of the 
Cluwli-nanut. It represents (MS. p. 6) that Chach, after 

* It may be proper in this plaee to remark', that At Biriini mentions 
the establishment of a Sindian eia, which commences with the winter 
salstnc of (>25 a i> — .1 ah .(« 1/ Remand justly remarks, that the 
commencement of a new era <laterally indicates a channc of dynasty, 
he is disposed to attribute the establishment of the Brahman dynasty 
to this year. —Mem. sur l'lnde. ]>. 147 
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killing Mahrat, the prince of Chitor. established himself on 
the throne in the year I H.— that he reigned forty years 
(ib .)—that Chandar, who succeeded him. died in the eighth 
year of his reign {ib.)— that Dahir was killed in the year 
93 H„ after having reigned thirty-three yeais (MS. p. 15) 
and that the whole period ol the Brahman dynasty lasted 
ninety-two years (ib.) —which, however, is a manifest in¬ 
consistency, because in the detail, no more than eighty-one 
years, at the most, arc assigned to the three reigns/ 

There seems reason to believe that these discrepancies 
can be reconciled by two very slight corieetions in the 
reading of the Chuch-mma. 

Instead of “thirty-five years," in the fust quotation, we 
should read “three or five yeais," as the period that Chach 
had reigned, when Mughaira attacked Deh.il The form 
ol expression is very common in denoting an melinite 
period; and, as the disjunctive particle or is in such uses 
of distributive numerals, always omitted, the difference in 
the reading becomes scarcely perceptible. 

And in the first quotation, instead ol “about the year 2 
it..” 1 would read “about the year 10 it " Dali lor do 
The reading ol do is quite out ol the question, for there 
certainly was no female reign at so early a period as the 
second year of the Hijra, and none even before the tenth, 
if indeed so early. The confusion icspecting these ephe¬ 
meral reigns of the later Sassamans is notonous, and espe¬ 
cially respecting the order ol the three queens, Turan- 
dukht, Azurmi-dukhl, and Dukst-zanan the last ol whom 
is generally altogether omittted. and is peihaps identical 
with Azurmi-dukht; -but no author attempts to place either 
of them before 10 a.h. Now. since the Cli<i(li-nama repre¬ 
sents that the queen mentioned by him was one of the 
successors of Kisra-bin-Hormuz-bin-Fars. who had been 
murdered—alluding, of course, to Khusru Parviz—and 
since we learn from a passage in Tabari that one of Kisra’s 
daughters was Dukht-zanan, who succeeded to the Persian 
throne for a short time in the year 13 ft.; -and since the 
Rauzatu-s Safa assigns the reign of Turan-dukht, another 
of his daughters, to the year 14 h —we may assume as 
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certain that the expedition of Chach towards Kirman 
occuired in one or other ol those ycars. JI ’ 

Ihese simple emendations bring us close enough to the 
truth, to satisly us with respect to the general accuracy o' 
the ( hm h-nania. Where there is so much room for doubt 
.Hid where even Tabari is not quite consistent with himself, 
01 in conformity with others, even 1 ! the Chach-muna should 
be in e.ror three or tom years—and we have no right to 
assume that such is the case—there would still be no 
"round lor impeaching the veracity of that valuable 
chionicle; and we are thus enabled with considerable con¬ 
fidence to assign to each event of the Brahman dynasty ol 
Sind its proper date, according to the Hijra computation.-' 


A H 

The accession of Chach to the throne of Sind.10 

His expedition to Kuman, in the lourth year. 14 

Mughaira’x attack, in the fifth year .15 

Chach\ death, alter a reign of forty entire years. . . .51 
('bandar’s death, in the eighth year of his reign....59 


Dahir’s death, alter a reign of thirty-three entire years 93 
The advances of the Arabs towards SnuT s 
Scarcely had Muhammad expired, when his followers and 

’■ Is iill thiic ii’.irrus — if, indeed, there >eeie time—were daiinhters 
■’I kltusjv I’arviz, and as all then reams are unupnsid within two, 
or, at most. line i years, it math is little whtih see .seleit 

"hot the doubts wlntli prevail icspeclw.ij the piopcr pennd, 
sei/iicut i . and names of the Sa.ssanmn frillies belt e<en Siroe.s and 
i'azilt III d, si e hanks l/i ih-houd, l\ Uondan n and tin I'ciuon authn- 
nlics-J S Iss, inanni, Bibliotheca Orient Clement -Vat, Tom III, 
;> -II 1 ), T.ulytlui Minalcs, Vol II pp 255. 257, 408, Maholm, History 
of I’eisi.i, Ihtheu.v, 1,’Universe l’ittoresipie, “La lbr.se,'' pp .>88-6; 
II 'ml, (test li dor Clulifeii. I'ol I pp 68-65, and the Tables m the 
Mioent Unit lltst, I'ol IX pp 211-277; Dr Smith's Diet of Bior , 
\ “SassamdcsMoicit, Grand Diction Historn|iie. 'Tom II'. j> 
186, v 'Terse," DTInhclol, Bibhoth Or, “Sassamim.” and l'.nc 
Metrop "Tally Or llisl," p 414 [1 loidtnwnn m Zcit'chritt I). 
M G, To!s Till and XII , .1/ K Tathaman in Jour Asiatii|ue, 

1860, p 220 1 

| I note in Sir II Filial's private copy shows that he intended 
to revise this article, after an c elimination of Tabari, and. in fact to 
make 1 aban's account the basis of his own The editor seas at firs' 
disposed to realize as jar as possible this intention, but as the wlwlr 
d Tabari's history is now w course of translation, and will ere lonq 
he published, under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society, it lias- 
seemed preferable to let Sir II Elliot's work stand as he himself penned 
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disciples, issuing ironi their naked deserts, whew ;hc\ f ,d 
hitherto robbed their neighbours and quar,oiled among't 
themselves, hastened to convert then heicdit.uv ieads 'Mo 
the spirit ot unanimity and biotherlx !o\e then enci ics 
at all times impetuous, weie now so'ei\ concern'.tied arm 
executing the injunctions ol the "king oi tieice rounteu..nu. 
understanding dark sentences. that thex should cnloue 
belief at the point ol the swoul. %sim.h was empbmeill. 
declared to be “the key o* heaven and ol hell " Icoi an I 
devastation, murder and lapme. accompanied then 
progress, in fulhlment oi the piopluin. domino.mon 
ol Daniel, that this descendant ol Islmiad' ‘shall 
destroy wondcrlullv, and shall piospei. and p.actis, 
and shall destroy the mtghtv and me hob people .aid 
through his policy, also, he sh •!I cause call to piosjvi in 
liis hand; and he shall magnilv Inmscl' m ins heait and 
stand up against the Prince oi Pnitces 

And so it was, that, within twentv unis thex made th.m- 
selvcs masters ol Syria. Palestine. I g\pt. ,md •Vrsia I he 
conquest of Persia was a mcic pielude to luithei extension 
in the cast; and thouch a mote diflicult and inhospitable 
country, as well as intein.il dissensions checked then pi ti¬ 
gress for some \ears afteiwaids xcl ii was not in the n.itme 
of things to be expected th.it Ihev should lone delav their 
attacks upon the licli and idolatmus uuintr. ol India, wludi 

it J here is m the Id'iaiv nt the h'oxul hi''.. ’> . >. !\ MS lint. i •; 
of Sind, from the emiiineiu emeul . i th. ho iomin a /; niteis m > 
jull details drmen. I the Sit II t.U'o's ’<• m 'ii,r..ni noth... an . | 
Darnel, cli win 23 

“ Compare Limpin', n . ir mu i. < > u i . n< • 1 "I the 
Koran See uho Side, Koran I't.hiii I 1 -', p I'd. I ' s _‘I"* 1 ,l ' 
from the Kuran, p 70, A ’eland. IK I iu < Mihtm >i"hun o <1 «n 

u dlhhon' r (/tntuitous seepIniMii t.'l.mmo tin I Inwi. Iiltsh .no in 
oj the .Irahhiin Inti hern ;etll c\ pu\, .1 n; Ipl I I" I "> 'A < ' MaNwy 
tamsm Unveiled See uho In 1 ', i , V ■ '< i" 1 a "i I ’ i..1 o < \ nnd t i. 
Second Advent of Christ ( )cenM"tmll\' !’< .e..i> these million < .me 
the arqument too jar Him l.er Ini' nlso on.iuiiud the Ihhle iiene.i/m,v 
of the . I rahs. Hist ( nl ] , hil..s ] di l - ! I p 214 Uulvi.nm.nl * 
men I dmuiehlish descent nun udiiu 1 . < pul Ihut dm s iml nt'.il 

lltc question respeetmq the .hahs in tin .i.'i'hern pm I "I the p, me sum 
See Sprenqer. l.ife of Uuhannmd p C. S ate, uhi Mipi p H. 
Remaud’s Surracms, 231 

02 Daniel, ch mil 24, 25. 
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offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and zeal. Ac¬ 
cordingly, attention was early directed to this quarter, and 
it will be our business now, in collecting some of the inci¬ 
dental and scattered notices which betray the settled purpose 
ol the Arabs to obtain a tooting in India, to trace the slow 
but certain progress of their arms, until it issued in the con¬ 
quest of Sind by Muhammed Kasim. 

Abu Bah, a. n. 11-13. a.d. 632-634. 

'Umar, a.d. 13-23. a.d. 634-643. 

Under the Khilalat of 'Umar,— a.h. 15 or 16,— a military 
expedition set out Irom "Uman, to pillage the coasts of 
India. It appears to have proceeded as far as Tana, in 
Bombay. As 'Umar had not been consulted on the expedi¬ 
tion, he forbad that any more should be undertaken to such 
distant parts; and to 'Usman Bin Asi Sakifi, governor ot 
Bahrain and 'Uman, under whose orders the piratical ves¬ 
sels had been despatched, he signified his displeasure in 
very marked terms:—"Had our party,” he wrote, "been 
defeated, be assured that 1 would have taken from your 
own tribe as many men as had been killed and put them 
all to death”. 

About the same time, Hakam, the brother of 'Usman, 
who had been placed in charge ot Bahiain. sent an expedi¬ 
tion against Broach, and despatched his brother, Mughaira 
Abiu-1 'Asi, to the bay ol Dobal, where he encountered and 
deteated his opponents, accotding to the Futuhu-l Buldan; 
but the Chach-nama represents that he was slain. That 
work also mentions that the naval squadron was 
accompanied by troops, that Dcbal was occupdied by 
merchants, and that the governor. Samba, son of Diwaij, 
had been nominated to that post by Chach, who at that 
time had ruled thirty-five 1 '' )ears in Sind (MS p. 70). 11 

Shortly alter, Abu Musa Asha'ri, who had been one of 
the companions of the prophet, and was otherwise conspi¬ 
cuous in the history of that period, was appointed governor 
ot 'Irak (Basra), when Rabi. bin Ziyad Harisi, one of his 

■ Tulifntu-1 Kiram, VS p 11 , Vlada'in’s Ayoen Akberv, I’ol II. 
p 118: Memoire sur flnde, p 170 

11 | lias ts the stalenu nl ol the VS. but in fiui r 412 icasons atr 
<n;-,it for fioposmti to re,til "3 ot 5” instead oj 33 ] 
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officers, was sent to Makran and Kirnian. Oideis weie also 
despatched to Abu Musa, fioin the capital of the empire, 
directing him to afford all the inloimation in his powei 
respecting Hind, and the countries leading to it. As he had 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mughaua's expedition, 
he wrote in reply to say. that “the king"ot Hind and Sind 
was powerful and contumacious, follow mg the path ol un¬ 
righteousness. and that sin dwell m his heait " Upon which, 
he received peremptory orders not by any means to enter 
upon a holy war with that eountiv - ’ 

It is notorious that "Umar had alw.ns a particular honoi 
ol naval expeditions, and it is piobable that it .nose trom 
this untoward deteat. This lepugnance is usually atliibuted 
to a later period, when, upon the conquest ot 1 gvpt by 
‘Amru bin "Asi, the Khalit wiote to Ins lieutenant loi a 
descnption of the sea; who leplied “ I lie sea is a gieal 
pool, which some senseless people tunow. looking like 
worms upon logs of wood" On leceipt ot this answei. it 
is said, Umar loibad all navigation amonest the Musul- 
mans, and transgressors weie sevcich punished Mu'awiya 
was the first Khalit under whom this piohibition was ic- 
laxcd, and who despatched maiitime expeditions against 
the enemies ot his empire l he original cause ot the ics- 
tnction was probably that which has been all each indicated, 
and its continuance may peihaps be ascubed to the unskil- 
tulness of the Arabs upon the element to which the sub¬ 
jects of the Greek empire weie accustomed fiom then hiith 
Had the Musulmans along the shoics ol the Mediteilane.m 
been as expert as the Arab naugutois ol the Indian ocean, 
there would have been no need to leel alnim at the result 
of actions upon the high seas " 

In the year 22h.. 'Abdul-lla bin ‘Amur bin Rubf invad¬ 
ed Kirman. and took the capital. Kuwushir 17 so that the 
aid of “the men of Kuj and Buiii| *' was solicited in vain 
C liach-n.mia, 1/S p 70 

"at f'lnunir ill /'mii'/'iiii, Hill [hi- i l' 1 20. u < ms t» \lnur tU.it, 
jit tin• I mu' ol J u st nihiii, tlir Ihmnnl, , 'In /.ul/im mi u <i roo m> 

'irriit luirujntnri ’I lir i/HrUum Inn turn it numnil m niwtlnr imlr 
r Srr I'ltllrr'i; (ic-chulilr 'hi '-f I*!*-! 1 01 U < n. p 7s 
" Ihr .Iriihir mill I'rrumi I > t j.; m. t <.jy If v mir hm Imrnm tr im v, 
mluibitiii'i thr nmiiiiUmnim hnnl<r\ if) M.ihuin, mnl <lr\< riulril hum 
thr .train ol Hinn~ In thr hitter an <<f uno.i In hr rmotmerd thr 
modern Ihiluch. 
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by the Kirmanis. He then penetrated to Sistan, or Sijistan, 
and besieged the governor in his capital, who sued for peace 
when he found that “his city was as a tent without ropes." 
After this he advanced towards Makran. In vain, also, did 
the chief of that country obtain the aid oi the ruler of 
Sind, lor their united armies were surpiised and defeated 
in a night attack. With an ardour augmented by his success. 
’Abdu-lla icquested leave to cross the Indus; but the Khalil, 
true to his cautious policy, which restrained his lieutenants 
both on the noithern and western bonders, opposed this 
stiff more distant adventure. 

I he invasions oi this yeai are confirmed by Hasan bin 
Muhammad Shua/i, who is a caictul writer; but the names 
of the generals are differently repiesented. "In the year 
22 h. Sijistan was conquered by 'Amru bin al Tamimi and 
’Abdu-lla bin 'Abdu-lla bin 'Umar Khattab In this year 
also, Makran was conqueied by 'Abdul-lla bin Unan. 
who had moved against that place fiom Kirman. 
'Die ruler, who in the native language was styled Zanbil. 
and was also king of Sind was killed 

The names arc otherwise given in the l lab thus Siym 
Kiiman was conquered by Suhail bin Udi and ’Abdu-lla Inn 
Autiban. Sqistan by 'Asim bin 'Amru Tamimi, and Makran 
by Hakkam bin "Amai Saulbi. The conquests are also as¬ 
cribed to a scar latci Sholmig. the lieutenant of Pars, was 
forced to yield his province to the victorious Musulmans: 
upon which. Muiaslua bin Mas'ud, took possession ol the 
cities of Sirian and Jiruit. while 'Usman Inn Ainu-!' Asi 
advanced to Istakhar. In the same quaiter, Sauria bin 
Zanmm. employed with a sepaiate division on the route 
liom Istakhai to Kirman, experienced a more determined 
resistance. In besieging one of the strongholds into which 
the natives had thrown themselves, he was suddenly attack¬ 
ed by a sally from the garrison, as well as bv a numerous 
body of Kurds who had advanced to their lelief, and was 
only saved through the aid ol a miracle. In the end. how¬ 
ever. the Musulmans were victorious. These are evidently 
all the same transactions, designed by change of names,-— 

*’ Tarikli-i (in uil. 1 , ipintnl in Mi nium' Mir f 1 mle. p 171 

*" Munt.ikli.ifni-t Tauarikh n mhi the Klnhifat of Cimi' The it,nilc 
til /,u treeleif cf inn/ei tl it I littery of tlic Cluiznn iJct 
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the “Kurds" of the Hahibti-s Siva, being the “Kui" of the 
Guzida. 

Dr. Weil, following Taban. goes other variations. and 
remarks upon Abu-1 Fall's and Hlme.ein's ( \1 Muhin's) 
omission of the conquest ol the Peisian prounces in th, 
south. The general's name is Wbdu-lla bin Attab “Kute|.' 
or “Kufcss," is given instead ol “Kui " 'I lie im.ision (it 
Makran is ascribed to 23 it . in which same \eai. it is said, 
the conquest of Fars was btought to a con'd is,on 1 he 
capture ol Shiraz is also mentioned, although it is oulin- 
anly supposed not to ha\e been built till se\ent\ yean 
alterwards by Muhammad Kasim " 

'L 'snuin, \.n 23 - 35 \ n 64 3 655 

T'sman bin Abiu-1 'Asi was not \ei\ i.ipid in Ins conquest 
oi the piovince ol I ars. lor he was icpulscd beloie lstakh.tr. 
and it is not till the yem 26 n dial we find Inm taknv 
Ktzerun and the still lamous Kiln -i snted oi white toil, 
between Istakhar and the Peisian (mlph 1 I he whole 
province does not seem to have been ieduced till 2H h 
I n a.h. 30, a loimidable msuiiedion took place at Ista¬ 
khar, when the Musulman goveino; tell a victim to the 
lury of the people. 1 he lugitive king ol Peisi.i. Ya/di|iul 
hastened to the scene, in the hope o' ictiievmn his misei- 
ablc fortunes; but altei heme neailv suipused among the 
ituned columns ol the ancient pal.we he was defeated with 
great loss by 'Abdu-lla bin Tniai and 'l snian. neai that 
capital, and compelled to flv to Kiiman, and alteiw.mls to 
Sijistan and Khurasan The cil.idel ol Istakhar was earned 
by assault, and main ol the ancient I’eiuan nobilitv. who 
had sought an asylum within that loitiess. were put to the 
sword n 

During the next year, the piusmi ol Ya/di|ird was follow¬ 
ed up into Khurasan under 'Abdu-lla bin Amur, then gov¬ 
ernor of Basia, after obtaining the permission ol the Khalil 
to advance into that country I he southern provinces of 

11 Ciocchichtr ilcr Cluhfm I •/ I 1 *t> 

,J /-Vm/i/a. I'ol I ]> 2, /’me 1 V> 1 m k'.ui/.itu-. 'wif.i 
u Ihulpharjuu l)\iu-t. a tin, Il.iluhu - V..u llnl H'-m 1m hn 
dcr Clialifen, / ol i a la.;, hul i * m pit i . e/>,. >l’< ipt'emin. I' :n . 
in I ’ol HI, ji'/ine Ih' amiiii iltinci * i.o ihf< crnillw ajhi 

[liltuian 
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the Caspian not having yet been finally conquered, it was 
considered the more feasible route to march by way of Fars 
and the borders of Kirrnan, and so advance through the 
desert. A rebellion which then existed in the latter province 
was quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under 
Mujashia. Rabi’ bin Ziyad Harisi was, at the same time, 
despatched to secure the obedience of Sijistan, in which pro¬ 
vince he received the submission of the metropolis, Zaranj; 
and ’Abdu-lla himself, having compelled the city of Tabbas 
to surrender on capitulation, entered the Kohistan, where he 
met with a sturdy resistance; but ultimately, with the assis¬ 
tance of Ahnaf bin Kais, he took Hirat, Sarakhs, Talikan, 
Balkh, Tukharistan and Naishapur, and brought the whole 
province of Khurasan under subjection. 11 

Firishta attributes to the following year a proselyting 
expedition to the eastward, which is said to have been des¬ 
patched from Baghdad; but as that town was not built for 
more than a century atterwards, no great value can attach 
to his sources ol mlormation. Baghdad did not become the 
seat ol the Klulalnt till the time of Abu Ja'far A1 Mansur, 
in 148 a.h. 765 ad. The three hist Khalils established 
themselves at Medina. ’All, in 36 h., chose Kufa as his 
metropolis; and in 41 h., the Ummayides constituted Dam¬ 
ascus their capital, and so it continued during the whole 
period of their dynasty, which expired in 132 h., when 
Abu-I Abbas seated himself at Anbar, on the Euphrates, 4 '' 
and his successor, A1 Mansur, after remaining a few years 
at Hashinuya, in the same neighbourhood, finally establish¬ 
ed himsell at Baghdad, whcie the seat ol the Khilafat con¬ 
tinued, with occasional transfers to Samarra, till its extinc¬ 
tion by Hulaku in 656 n. —1258 ad. 

The same kind of error frequently occurs in Persian 
authors lespccting the government ol ’Irak, or of the two 

44 Fenshto. I'd I p ,5, bin, Ri'ltosjuit of Mahonimcdan History, 
/'<>/ I p ltd, Ihladun, in tieschuhte der Uuliten, I’d 1 . .ht/iain/, 
I>1> is . -x 

^ /7iit was the ontnnal sapital ct the kino ? uj'Ilna. before they re¬ 
moved to tin loiter town It wot destroyed by the snldien of Julian 
He.speet in;/ its position. see Dr liustav Weil. Gesclnchte der Clialitcn. 
I'd I p ,55 Ils sticiessn, rums at various periods are to be seen 
the Castle of, l : eluunt See <i/t«> />' hivtlfe, L’Euphrate et le Tigre, 
P 71; D'llerbelot, Bibl Orient, v "Coulah." 
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Iraks, ’Arabi and ’Ajami, in writing of the period treated 
ot in this note. It was seldom that "the government of the 
two 'Iraks, and rarely that the whole ol even 'Irak-i •Arabi. 
was centred in the same individual This province, which 
may be considered to correspond with Babylonia. contain¬ 
ed the two chief military cantonments ol Kula and Basia. 
the former town was ot some antiquitv, and the seat ot 
an Arabian prince betoie the time ot Muhammad, but the 
latter was founded in ah. 15, chielly with the view ot in¬ 
terrupting the communication with the Pei sum Ciulph. and 
preventing the fight ot the royal l.imily of Peisu by the 
sea route to India."' 

It was not till the time ot Mu'awiya. that these two im¬ 
portant places were entilisted to the chatpe ot one poison 
By him their government was bestowed upon his hastate! 
brother, Ziyad, of whom we shall find liequent mention in 
the following paragiaphs By the succeeding Khalit they 
acre, after some interval, conlened upon T baidu-lla bin 
Ziyad. 47 The two governments weie once more combined 
in the person of Haijap who was invested with neater 
power than any of Ins predecessors " 

To revert to the eastern conquests Dai aboard, which 
together with I’asa was taken in 21 it . siibsequentb revol¬ 
ted, and was again taken in 28 it 

Abdu-lla’ Amur, who was a cousin ol the Khalit, and 
had succeeded the popular Abu Musa Asha'ii in the 
government ot Basra, thinking the oppoitumtv lavouiable 
for extending the Muhammadan conquests in the east, 
obtained permission to detach Hakim bin Jaballa al Ahdi 

"Comp,ii,- II Vi/. (,cm I, du Uni, I-! I It i0 72. 7- St „ml 

llllnvt'l, p II , I\lltl I . IrdklllHll Coll I ol \ l\: lli’ilill li III 

Persia," hi Km\ili>p Milriipniit.iiu . /V, >9 M.it .ini.it ol \l ll.iim. 
P 37 

" Oeklev llntorv lit ill. Sji.uiu-. |t Si ,0 tK7 I'M 
4 * / he sum'wot, In thru' uov< nuiu ,i/i hr Ihursl m llu iollo,, uu/ 
pii.s.ume.s nf the first volume ol I’rui Mol, uiiiin dan I boon A ulu, 

pp 128, 137, 132, 1st, 198, 184, 101 1'At 2«.2, 179. 381 <>. 192. 129, 

145, 524. 33d. ?4t; /Aim,, ,,|. 121 ID 159 in: i-'l i'/| |',2. tpi 

570, 381, 385. 389, 392, 429. 439. ttu, 4 = 1, 49ii. -29, 54 1. c 4« .hut 

in the first volume ol Weil's (,isclmlilt d<i (lulifni, A ufu />/' 85, 
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195, 199, 277, 353, 399. 411. i,ll 
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to explore Sijistan and Makran. as well as the country 
bordering on the valley of the Indus; but it appears that 
Hakim reported so unfavourably of the vast regions which 
he examined, that all idea ol conquest in that direction u.i- 
abandoned.—“Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and 
the robbers are bold. It few troops arc sent there the;, 
will be slain; if many, they will starve." The dis¬ 
cord which prevailed among the Musulmans alter 
the death of ’Usman, was an additional reason tor no’ 
prosecuting any adventuies in so remote a legion; bta 
private adventure does not seem to have been debarred 
and was no doubt, prosecuted under the tacit consent o' 
the Khalil '" 


'Ah a . h . 35-40 a.L). 655-660 

Hasan, a.ii. 40-41. A.n. 660-661. 

Under the succeeding reign ot ’All. it is related, on tlu 
authority ol ’Amur bin Haris bin ’Abdu-1 Kais, that Taghu. 
bin Da’ii was appointed to the charge ot the trontier o 
Hind, and an army was placed under his command, com¬ 
prising a select body ol nobles and chiefs. Towards the 
close ol the yeni 38 h. they marched by way ot Bahru; 
and Koh-Paya, obtaining on the road great booty and 
many shoes, until they reached the mountains ot Kaikan 
or Kai-kanan, where they met with a stout resistance from 
the inhabitants, ot whom no less than twenty thousand had 
assembled to intercept then progress through the passes 
But when the Arabs shouted out “Allahu akbar,'' and their 
voices tc-echocd from the hills to the right and left, the 
infidels, hearing these shouts ol triumph, wcie confounded 
and alaimed. Some came torward and embraced Islam 
and the rest took precipitately to flight. From that time 
to the present, says the credulous author, voices pioclaun- 
ing that God is great. “Allahu akbar," arc heard at the 
same season throughout these mountains It was upon 
this occasion that Haris bin Marra, distinguished himscll 
bv his braveiy. "They wcie engaged in this victory when 
they were informed ot the martyrdom of ’Ali; and on their 

" Menumo mu 1' hide f 172. Uiach-iuma, MS f 72. Tuhialu-I 
kii.ini. l/.S /■ V 
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lciurn. when they arrived at Makran. they learnt that 
Mu'awiya bin Abi Sutyan. was khalif.' 1 

This is, no doubt, the same expedition which Bila- 
duri attributes to Harab bin Maria Al "Abdi. that 
is. a man of the ancient and powerltil tube ol ■ Unlu-I Km \ 
(the Abiutct of Ptolemy). which was established in Bahrain, 
and devoted itself chiefly to pit aces on the Inch seas. The 
same countiy has always been piohhc ol such enterprises, 
until thev wete ellectually icpiessed bv the Biitish Oovern- 
ment in India The name ol \1 ‘Abdi shows that the 
pteceding narrative is lounded on liie authoiity o! a mem¬ 
ber of that tribe, and 'Am.a. being pel haps a son ol the 
very Haris, the hero ol the stoiv tamily pride may have 
suppressed all notice ol the detent (laiab's adventuie 
commenced and ended at the same times which aie men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragiapli but the iexult is ieprc- 
sented vciv differently At the opening ol the campaign, 
lie was so successful, that in a single day he divided one 
thousand captives amongst his adherents Neveitheless 
he was in the end completely detcaled in the count!v ol 
kaikan, and onlv ;i lew Aiabs sumveil to tell the tale o! 
their disasters 

Col Tod mentions that the eencials ol \1 1 made con 
quests within the kingdom ol Sind itxell. which were aban¬ 
doned at that Kh.ilif's death, but he does not give Ins autho¬ 
rity for this improbable statement 

DSNASn Ol III! I MM AS I HI S 

a. n 41-132 m> OC1-7T0 
I Milan iva. Alt 41-6(1 ad 661-676 

Linder the Khilafat ot Mu'awiya. the hist ol the IJmiii.i- 
vides. we are informed by a iexpectable authoiity. that 
"Abdu-r Rahman conquered Suul in the yeai 42 it It 
scents, however, probable that the expedition hcie alluded 
to is the one which occurred two years later, under Muhul- 
lah, one of "Abdu-r Rahman's ofliceis. and which is mote 

(_ hach-nama. US. /> 7a. I ula.au-1 Kir.nn. • /.*> /' '> 

- \nnals of Rajasthan. I’nl I |> -f- 
‘ Tarikh-i Yafi i, sub aim 42 u 
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fully recorded in a subsequent Note upon the advances of 
the Arabs on the Kabul frontier. 

In a.h. 46, ’Abdu-lla bin Suar, who was about that time 
entrusted with the command of the Indian frontier on the 
side of Kaikan, and “who was so generous and hospitable 
that no other fire but his own was ever lighted in his camp," 
enriched himself with the spoil taken from the eastern 
borders; and when he returned to Mu'awiya, presented 
that Khalif with some of the horses of Kaikan. He re¬ 
mained some time with Mu'awiya, and then returned to 
Kaikan, where, being attacked by the Turks with all then- 
forces, he was slain in the conflict. ' 4 

The Chach-nama adds, amongst other details of this ex¬ 
pedition, which need not be here given, that Mu'awiya 
appointed ’Abdu-lla bin Sawanya, at the head of tour thou¬ 
sand cavalry, “to the government of Sind.” and said, "in 
the country ol Sind there is a mountain which they call 
Kaihanan. There the horses stand very high, and are well 
made in all their proportions. They have before this time 
been received among the spoils taken from that tract The 
inhabitants arc treacherous, and are protected In then- 
mountain fastnesses from the effects of their rebellion and 
enmity.” He sent also ’Amar bin 'Abdu-lla bin 'Antar to 
conquer Arntael. Alter sustaining a complete defeat liom 
the Kaikams (called Turks by Biladuri), who swarmed 
around, and closed their egress by the passes, the remnant 
of the Arab army returned to Makran. 

This is 1 elated on the authonty of "Muhlat, who heard 
it from Hindali, who reported it on the authoiity of Kasim, 
who said, ‘I heard it from Nasr bin Sufyan ' ” T his Hin- 
dali is frequently mentioned in the Chach-numa as a trans¬ 
mitter of these traditions '" 

The statement of the next incursion is somewhat con¬ 
tused. 

Upon the death of 'Abdu-lla. Sinan bin Salma was 
appointed to succeed him; but Mu’awiya wrote to Ziyad, 
the powerful governor of "link, who also held the lieuten¬ 
ancy of Khurasan, Sipstan. Bahrain, and 'Uman, besides 
Kufa and Basra, directing him to select a man better suited 

4 H i il. Gcschichtc der ChaliiVn. I <>/ / p 291. 

Clinch uanut, MS, t't' 74. 75, Tulifatu-i Kiram. MS., p V 
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to command on the marches of India. Accoidingly. Sinan 
was superseded by Ahnaf Kais, “the ablest among the tine 
believers,” who went to Mukiun. but was removed after a 
period of two years and one month Hmdali is a earn one 
of the authorities for this account "• 

Bv Biladuri this is otheiwise lepiesented /avail bin 
Abu Sufyan raised Sina bin Salama to the command 
of the Indian frontier. He was a man of ment, and 
feared God, and was the first who obliged soldiers to affix 
to their oath the penalty ol divoiee from then wives On 
proceeding to assume chaige ol his I unctions, he reduced 
Makran, and founded cities in that count!\ He establish¬ 
ed his residence there, and exacted a rigorous account ol 
the revenues of the province Bv 1 bn Al Kalbi this con- 
<|uest is attributed to Hakim, above mentioned 

Ziyad then raised Rashid bin 'Amiu. ol the tube ol \/d. 
to the command. Rashid went to Mukiun. and thence 
made a successful inroad upon Kaikan, but was subsequent¬ 
ly slain in an attack upon the Meds He is said to have 
been succeeded by the Sinan Ivlore noticed, who exei- 
cised his functions lor two years • 

“Abu-I Hasan heard Irom llmduli. who had heaid liom 
Bin-i Asvvad," that when /avail lud suspended the son ol 
Salama from his functions. Rashid bin Vmur Al Khi/ti. 
a man of good bath and ol noted coinage, was summoned 
to the presence of Mu’avvivu. who seated Inin by the side 
of his throne, and enteied into long and lumihui diseouise 
with him He pointed out to lus olhceis that Raslnd was 
an excellent man, to whom then obedience was due. and 
that they should aid him in the battle and not leave him 
alone in the field 

When Rashid arrived at Mukiun he had an interview 
with Sinan, respecting whom he asseverated with an oath 
that he was a great man. well worths to head an army in 
the day of battle. Sinan had received ordeis from Mu’a- 
wiya to meet Rashid on the road, and to communicate to 
him full information respecting the state of Hind and Sind 
When Rashid had duly learnt this, he determined on prose¬ 
cuting his route towards the frontier, and having received 

“ C'hach-nairM. MS. f 7h 
'Weil. Ch-mIi dir Clial. I'M / / -’"I 
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the revenue which had been assessed upon Koh-Paya, he 
went on to Kaikanan, where he collected the tribute 'due 
(or the current and preceding years, and brought a way 
much plunder and many slaves. 

After a stay of one year, he returned by way of Siwistan. 
and reached the hills of Mandar and Bahraj, where the 
inhabitants had assembled to the number of fifty thousand 
to obstruct his passage. The contest raged from morning 
till evening, when Rashid was martyred." 

Ziyad appointed Sinan to take his place, and bestowed 
great honours upon hint, notwithstanding he had so lately 
been disgraced, because, as our author says, he had been 
blessed at the time of his birth by the prophet, who had 
himself bestowed the name of Sinan upon him. Aftei 
advancing to Kaikanan, he met with great success, and 
established his rule in several countries, and at last reached 
Budha, where he was by some tieachcry put to death/' 

Ziyad then conferred the command ol the Indian frontier 
upon A1 Manzar bin al Jartid at ’Abdi, who was surnamed 
A! Asha'as. He invaded Nukan (Budha>) and Kaikan; 
and the Arabs were enriched with booty,- dor the whole 
country became a prey to their devastations They seized 
upon Kusdar, where they made many captives. Al Manzar 
died in that town/ 1 ’ 

2. Yazul /., a.h 60-64. a.d. 679-683. 

3. Mu'awiya II., a.h. 64. a.d. 683. 

In the year 61 h., wc find mention ot another governor 
of the Indian Ironticr, of the name ol Al Manzar. or Al 
Munzirfbut as the one before mentioned had been appoin¬ 
ted by Ziyad, who died in 33 h . and as the second Al 
Manzar, or Al Munzir, was appointed by 'Ubaidu-lla bin 
Ziyad, who succeeded his father, after a short interval, in 
the government of 'Irak, including both Kufa and Basra, 
and as, moreover, the parentage is represented as entirely 
different, we must needs conclude that they are different 
personages. The one with whom we now have to deal was 
son of Har, son of Bashar, who “put on the vesture of 
government under evil auspices," for, as he was journeying, 

'* Chach-nanw. l/.S' , />/>. 77, 78; Tuhfatu-1 Kiram, MS, p 9 

“ IVcil, Gcschichtc der Chal., Vol. I., p. 292. 
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his mantle was caught in a splinter of wood, and was lent; 
and ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad. who had nominated him, pre¬ 
dicted, on that account, that he would not return alive 
irom the journey he had undertaken;"" but he had selected 
him, as no one was his equal in constancy and courage. 
And true it was, that no sooner had AI Mun/ai at lived 
within the borders of Burani. than he fell sick and died."' 

His son, Hakkam, was in Kirnian. when his father died. 
He was treated with kindness by Tbaidu-lla, who present¬ 
ed him with three hundred thousand dnhams. and appoint¬ 
ed him to succeed his father lor six months, dining which 
peuod he is represented to have conducted himsell with 
energy and boldness."-’ 

One of the commanders appointed to the Indian Irontiei 
h\ 'Ubaidu-lla, was Harii al Bahali lie engaeed with 
ureat fervour and success in the boidei wail are and acquii- 
ed immense booty." 1 

4. Mat wan /, vh 64-63 ad <>83-084. 

5. ’ Abdu-l Maid, ah 63-86 ad. 684-703 

To the year 63 h. Colonel lod attiibutes a Muham¬ 
madan invasion of Rajputana, by wav ol Sind, m which 
Manik Rai. the prince ol A|iinr, and Ins only son weie 
killed. But the whole stoiv is puciile and fictitious, inde¬ 
pendent of which, the Arabs had quite enough to do nearer 
home." 1 

When 'Abdu-l Malik the son ol Mai wan. ascended the 
throne, his dominions were ciicumscribed within the limits 
of Syria and Palestine, tebelhon being nfe in the vaiious 
provinces. The cast was especiallv alfected bv these in¬ 
ternal commotions. Kuta was in the hands of Maktar and 
the Shi’ites, who had taken up arms to avenge the death 
of Husain, the son of "Ali The A/arikans. or followers 
of Nafi’ ibn Azrak. had established themselves in the pro- 

. hid iif Vn mu, -I I tinu'd < ilmul >•’ ■/“ a.,a\, Sn id Imd Indd »/’"» Jhe 
ihirl iij tin' w,inllr. mid 1 1 mil hid S.i.iin el mid mil„ linn. I he 
l.md hath rrnl the I'liuidmii nf hiael hull i thee ihu day . am 
i27. 28 . 

"'Chach-nama, MS. p 72, I'ulilani-1 Kit mi d. S. p > 
Chach-nama, MS . /> 80 
n Annals of Rajasthan. I’al II p 444 
'* ft ’ol, loc citt. 
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vinces of Fars, Kirman, and Ahwaz; and Arabia and 
Khurasan obeyed ’Abdu-lla ibn Zubair, the rival claimant ot 
the Khilafat, who was in possession of Mecca. Within 
eight years after ascending the throne, ’Abdu-l Malik tri¬ 
umphed successively over all his enemies, re-established the 
authority of the Ummayides over the Muhammadan empire, 
and began to restore the foreign relations of Islam, which 
had greatly declined during the early vicissitudes of lm 
reign. 

’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, one of the ablest of his generals, 
invaded the territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slain 
in 67 h., by the army which advanced against him under 
Muktar. This disaster was not retrieved till four yeais 
afterwards, by ’Abdu-l Malik's obtaining possession of Kula 
Meanwhile, Muhallab had defeated the Azarikans, whom he 
had pursued into the very heart of Kirman, and deprived 
them of their conquests in Fars and Ahwaz. He then des- 
deserted 'Abdu-lla’s cause, and submitted to ’Abdu-l Malik 
Khurasan was obtained by similar corruption and treachery, 
and ’Abdu-lla was slain at Mecca by the army commanded 
by Hajjaj bin Yusul Sakiff. Thenceforward, 'Abdu-l 
Malik had leisure to attend to the extension of the empiie 
towards the east. 

To this especial object was directed his nomination oi 
his successful general, Hajjaj, to be governor of ’Irak, who 
commenced his rule by conferring the charge of Makran 
upon Sa’id bin Aslan Kalabi. Sa’id, however, had un¬ 
fortunately to encounter the rivalry of Mu’awiya and 
Muhammad, the sons of Haras, surnamed the ’Allah, from 
the title of ’Alaf, which was borne by one of their ancestors 

As the ’Allahs, or 'Allanis as they are styled in the 
Cluicli-iHinia, are conspicuous in the subsequent history of 
Sind, that work dwells more particularly upon their 
history. It appears that upon Sa’id’s arrival at Makran. 
he put to death a man of the name of Safhui bin Lam 
al Hamami. This man was claimed as a relative and 
fellow-countryman of the ’Allahs, who came from ’Uman, 
and they determined to seek satisfaction for his death. 
Accordingly, they attacked Sa’id. who was then on his return 
from collecting the revenues of his jurisdiction, killed him 
in the fray, and took possession of Makran. Hajjaj then 
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ordered Sulaiman ’Ailafi, one ol the leading men of that 
tribe, to be seized, and sent his head to the tamily of Sa'id 
At the same time, more vigorous measures were taken to 
assert the authority of the government, and Mujaa - was 
directed to proceed to Kirman. He sent forward 'Ahdu-t 
Rahman bin Asha’s to lead the advance. but he was way- 
laid by the ’Allafis, and slain. I hey did not, howevei. 
think proper to engage in lurthcr collisions with the gov- 
ernment, but fled to Sind in 85 h . where they sought the 
protection of Dahir, who received them kindly, and en¬ 
tertained them in his service. 1 ' 

The ’Allafis remained in Sind till the arrival of Muham¬ 
mad Kasim, when they came lorward and sued lor loi- 
giveness, which was accorded to them, as will be seen in 
the translated Extracts from the Cluuh-nama which is 
published in Historians of Snul, Vol 1. 

Sa’id was succeeded by Mujja'. the son ol the Si’r 1 ami- 
mi, most probably the same Mujja' above mentioned, who 
is called in the Cluich-nanui and the 7 ulifatu-l Kimm, the 
son of Sa’id, as well as the son ol Satnr m the foimei. 
apparently by error ot the transcubci lie despoiled the 
border districts, and took many prisoncts horn the tcin- 
tory of Kandabcl, the entire conquest ol which was not 
effected till some vears alteiwaids b\ Muhammad Kasim 
Mujja’, after holding his ollice foi the period ol only one 
year, died in Makran, about the same time as the Khuht 
’Abdu’l Malik. ,il! 


6. Walul I. ah 86-%. At* 705-715. 

Under this powerful prince the Klulalat attained the 
greatest extent of dominion to which it ever icachcd. A 
little previous to the accession of Walul. Muhammad, son 
of Harun, was appointed to the Indian liontier, where he 
was invested with full powers to conduct operations as be¬ 
He was directed to search out the Allafis. and to sci/c 
them by every means within his power, in order tna ^ c 
L iMch-mmm. MS. pi> SI). St . aid I njilnii I I'*’ ua. MS . W> "■ 
■*Lhach-wnm,. MS. p. H-\ I'ulil^-I k».<v, M- !>l« '• A " 
Gcschichte dcr Chaliicn \ "I 1 1’ 0 

o; Lhach-nama, MS, |> Hi 
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blood of Sa’id might be avenged by their death and des¬ 
truction. Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 86/' 
he secured one of the ’Allafis, who was put to death by 
direct orders of the Khalif, and his head was despatched 
to Hajjaj, with a letter, in which the governor promised, 
"if his life were spared to him, and his fortune propitious, 
he would seize all the rest of that obnoxious tribe. - ’ He 
was engaged, according to one author, for five years, accord¬ 
ing to another, for five months, in the important occupa¬ 
tion of “conquering the rivers and forests. -VJ 

Under the auspices of the cruel tyrant, Hajjaj, who, 
though nominally governor only ot ‘Irak, was in fact ruler 
over all the countries which constituted the former Persian 
kingdom, the spirit of more extended conquest arose, which 
had hitherto, during the civil wars, and before the re¬ 
establishment of political unity under ’Abdu-I Malik and 
his son Walid, confined itself to mere partial efforts on 
the eastern frontiers ot the empire. By his orders, one 
army under Kutaiba, after the complete subjugation ot 
Khawarazm, crossed the Oxus, and reduced, blit not with¬ 
out great difficulty, Bukhaia, Khojand, Shush, Samarkand, 
and Farghana—some of which places had been visited, 
though not thoroughly subjected, at previous periods, by 
the Muhammadan arms. Kutaiba penetrated even to Kash¬ 
gar, at which place Chinese ambassadors entered into a 
compact with the marauders. 7 " Another army had, by 
Hajjaj’s directions, already operated against the king of 
Kabul, and a third advanced towards the lower course of 
the Indus, through Makran. 

The cause of this latter expedition was the exaction of 
vengeance lor the plunder, by some pirates of Debal. of 
eight vessels, which the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, 
filled with presents, pilgrims, Muhammadan orphans, and 
Abyssinian slaves, to propitiate the good-will of Hajjai and 
the Khalif. The pirates are differently named by authori- 

“ Firishta says In- was not appointed till 87 n —History of .S nut. 

( Inieli-ininm. MS. up 82. 82. 7 iiliUitii-l Kvow, p. 10. 

Hammer, CennihleMnil. Vol II pn 127. 124, \l>el Reir.n-at, 
o ii /a (n'oii tie I' lilt Ct ntiiilo, pp 94-1 Of> Compare also, tespeitini; 
the relations between the Persians and Chinese, lie (iinr.nes, H,\- 
lotre iU i Huns, Toni 1. pp 54 - 50 , Freret, Memoires tie /' Acid, 
l oin. \\i, pp. 245-255 , Chine in l inr I’ltlonstiue, \<te I 207. 
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ties whom we have to follow. I'he Funtlut-I BuUUm sa\s 
they were "Med.” The Chach-nama says they weie "1'an- 
kaniara.” The Tuhfatu-l Kiuun says they weie ' Nuuk i- 
nnara;” but in a subsequent passage* goes’the name mote 
distinctly as "Nagamara.” Abdu-lla bin 'Isa. who wtotc 
a commentary upon the Dm an oi the poet Jam. tow aids 
the close of the fourth century of the Hqra. says the\ we e 
"Kurk,” for which a marginal reading substitutes "Kind ' 
Reiskc states his inability to eompiehend what tube is 
meant by this name. Reinnud says, "Kurds" me out ,e 
the question; 71 but that "Kinks' ate mentioned by Ibn Al 
Asir, under the annals ot 131 it , as haunt: made a dc'scni 
upon Jidda, and that two yems alteiwaids a flotilla was des¬ 
patched from Basra to make an attack upon the "Kinks," 
whom he surmises to be piohably names ol Cootg, to the 
east of Mangalore 7 - But these aie an inland nation, and 
cannot possibly have been engaged m mm mine expedi¬ 
tions. Whoever they weie, they must ha\c been mliabi 
tants of Debal, or its immediate neighbour hood, and 
though the name be extinct now the Kmk. Kcik. oi Kink, 
may possibly repiesent a tube which lUnuished .it one 
time near the mouth of the Indus 

The Meds are famihai to us. as being liequenth men¬ 
tioned by lbn Haukal and the e.ulv wliters on Sind 71 The 
name of Tangamara presents gieat difficulties. but as thetc 
is a variation about the first lettci. and as the ommissum 
of diacritical points would admit ol the wool being read 
Sangamara, it may be propel to point out. il that should 
be the correct reading, the identity ol the two lust syllables 
with those of Sangada. which Arnan tells us was the name 
ol the mainland in the neighbomhood ot Krokala 7, How 

The> are, howeui, a min n . ■ i ,ir .i s i,ih \\ . Ini.I tlum hi 
Khurasan, K.ilml, I-'.irs, Kiini.iii, if . hi a 1 !.< il.ml.ii .ni<l iwn m 
Sinil, in the prouiue Ml Is.ulili < ..n ■< !.i s i >\lui< tins .n< 1 1.« - < I i 
Brahuis It is aUo worthy m i<ni.ui that Ihn Hank.il sjm-.i 1 -- .-t 
sonic of the inland Jats as hi me "id . u- I- da ! md- " * >i!<|<mi -n ■ 

Scnplm. Arab dr rebus hidin';, f IS! 

" i \fcuiouc stir I' hide, p IS! 

'See separate note respeetmn 1 1 < KmK- 
' The Meds are also treatid oi m .1 -cp.ii.ili not. 

55 Kk de krukalnn tn di/111 mm ikhonn. op.. .plw.-ii <1 d< 
khwras a pas Saggada— Yea>i/n /’niaf/m. p \ m Hudson- (.« 
aru/'/t Mmores, Vol I 
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far the name extended does not appear, but it is curious 
that, to our time, it seems to be preserved beyond the 
eastern mouth of the river, in the celebrated pirate-coast 
of the Sanganians, or Sangars, who for centuries have cons 
mitted their ravages on the shores of Sind and Guzerai 
until their total suppression under our government. 7 ' 1 It 
may be remarked, also, that there is a tribe called Sangai 
still dwelling on the coast of Makran, at Malan and Batt. 

It is probable, therefore, that the several authorities may 
be right in part, and that the different piratical tribes ot 
the mouths of the Indus may have joined in the expedition 
which gave Hajjaj grounds for demanding reparation from 
Dahir, the ruler of Sind. 

Upon his declaring his inability to restrain their excess¬ 
es, Hajjaj earnestly solicited from the Khalif permission 
to exact due vengeance from Dalnr and his subjects, offei- 
mg to pay, from his own resources, double what would be 
exhausted from the public treasury. But the Khalif re¬ 
plied.—“The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will be enormous, and I do not wish to expose the lives ot 
Musulmans to peril.’’ 77 In the same spirit of caution, or 
forbearance, Musa was checked in his career of conquest 
in Spain; and when the remonstrance was disregarded, a 
second envoy, despatched with more peremptory orders, 
seized the bridle of his horse in the piesence ol the whole 
army, and led him away to Damascus to answer for lus 
contumacy. 7 ''' 

''The principal station of the Saneais is Jnckou, m Kachh A1 
II,million s,i\s —“The ne\i ptounce to C.iUhiuggcu (Cach-nagar i 
is S.mgama Their scaporl is called Hart. \ci\ commodious and 
scenic They admit ol no tiade. Imt mat tier piracy" Pinkerton. 
( i'IIt . hihi of I'oyat/os, Vol \ 111 p old See also Ounglon and 
IV \millc Tod savs the name \u, not that of any particular nation, 
h'it simply "Sangamdhai mils " the piiatcs m the "Sangams." or 
s.uicd emhonchmes of rive's —I( oil India p 412 "Sankha." or 
"Sankhadwaithe old name of Pet, offers an cquallx probable origin 
Mac Pherson (.Inn of C amnt 1. 172) suggests S.mgaia, the joined 
canoes mentioned in the Pcriplus 

77 \hu-l Pida. .Inihil 1 loti. Vol I p ld7, iharh-nama. MS p 
«S5. Tithfatn-I Kira in. MS p ID 

Guide, Hist do la limn do los Inirot on I'.sf 1 . ap. De Maries; 
Kcinaud, Sarra;ins. x\m . Ciichton, 326 
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When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalil hail been 
overcome by the urgent remonstiances ot H,i||.t|. ami b\ 
his generous offer of double payment, which was at a 
subsequent period rigorously demanded, Ubaidu-lla inn 
Nabhan, was sent against the sea-pott ol Debal. when- he 
met with defeat and death. 7 ' 

Hajjaj then wrote to Budail. ot the Baialt tube, duecting 
him to advance against Debal As Budail was at Tman 
M. Reinaud considers it probable that he pioceeded lw 
sea to his destination; but the ( Innli-num<i. though some¬ 
what confused, is fuller than the I utiilm-l Ihilthm and 
tells us that Budail was ordeied to pioceed to Mahian. 
that Muhammad Harun was diiecled to place thiee thou¬ 
sand men at his disposal, lor the purpose ol pioeceding 
to Sind, and that ’Abdu-lla bin Kahtan Asl.nni was oideied 
to join him from 'Ihnun. which he aicoidmpJv did at 
Nairun. Budail advanced at the head ol thiee bundled 
men from Makran, and was loincd on the wav In the 
ienforcements from Muhammad Harun In the battle 
which ensued, Budail, altei lighting eallantlv, was tluown 
Irom horse, surrounded by the eneniv. and killed, and mam 
Musulmans were taken captive I he / nntltit-1 HulJun and 
the Tuhjalu-l Kiram represents the action .is having taken 
place at Debal, but the Chat li-nama is not clem upon this 
point. s0 

Hajjaj was soielv afflicted at this disastious lesiilt ol his 
expedition, and vowed that he would take ample vuveaiue 
tor the various indignities which had been heaped upon 
him. As the people ol Nan tin dieaded the consequences 
ol Hajjaj's anger, and reflected that then city stood on the 
very road by which the Arabs would entei Sind, then gover¬ 
nor, who was a Samam or Bnddlnst. sent pnviK some con 
fidential messengers to Hapai piomising to lemit tribute 

' Biladun, hnnimcnl i Amlu-;, p I 1 ' 11 

v> Btirrs Rives the leadn’s r.iiin a- Bndinou Binned a 
' Boday 1 ” i t Postans as “Ba/ I I In ( hat I: n.inui i. Bo" 
or “Uurail ” [Bdadnri i:ni' it di tin it'. "Bud.nl | Y Bndnt 

is an old Arabic nntm\ il i- inob.d’B Bu oniot •■.idn , c in tin pi 
saRC Comp.ue Fcrishta, \’ol l\ p 4' 1 l nnnri alt !mh<\ t. 
190; Journal ASK. No dun. P '= < ha, h r.a, mi. MS. H' M- 
Tuhfatu-I Kiram. MS. p H, Win o. - /..</■',■ nY:> I hatiUn \ •<’ I 
p '04; Sale, Koian. \'o! p 138 
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regularly, and soliciting from him some writing, under 
which Nairun might be secured from further annoyance 
at the hand of the Musulmans. This bond was readily 
granted, and the Samani was enjoined to obtain the free¬ 
dom of the prisoners taken in the late action, with the 
thieat of “putting to the sword of Islam the lives of all 
infidels as tar as the borders of China, if this demand was 
not complied with." 

After this, ’Umar bin 'Abdu-lla requested that the 
government of Hind might be confided to him, but he 
was rebuked by Hajjaj, and told that the astrologers, aftei 
being consulted, had pronounced that the conquest of that 
country could be effected only by the hand of Muhammad 
Kasim.* 1 

Muhammad Kasim, as he is universally styled by the 
Persians, but by Biladuri, “Muhammad bin Kasim Sakifi," 
and by Abu-1 Fida, “Muhammad bin A1 Kasim," was in 
the bloom of youth, being only seventeen years of age. 
when this important command was conferred upon him 
It is probable that, although he is represented to have 
alieady administered the province of Fars with ability, he 
obtained his appointment less from personal merit, than 
from family interest, for he was cousin and son-in-law of 
Hajjaj; but the result showed the wisdom of the selection. 
His rapid career of conquest along the whole valley of the 
Indus, from the sea to the mountains, has been fully narra¬ 
ted in the translations from the f'littilut-l Bahian and 
Chadi-nama. From them it is evident, that his successes, 
like those of his contemporary. Tank, in Spain, were as 
much attributable to his temper and policy as to hts cour¬ 
age and strategy. There was, though by no means little— 
as Debal and Multan bear witness—yet much less, wanton 
sacrifice of life than was freely indulged in by most of the 
nithless bigots who have propagated the same faith else¬ 
where. The conquest of Sind took place at the very time 
in which, at the opposite extremes of the known world, 
the Muhammadan arms were subjugating Spain, and press¬ 
ing on the southern frontier of France, while they were 
adding Khwarazm to their already mighty empire. In 

" Chach-naina. MS, p 8(>. Tiihfttlu-I Kirain. MS. p 8. 
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Sind, as in Spain, where submission was proffered, quaiter 
was readily given, the people of the eountrv were permitted 
the exercise of their own creeds and laws; and natives were 
sometimes placed in responsible situations of the govern¬ 
ment. Much of this unwonted toleration may. in both in¬ 
stances, have arisen from the small number of the invad¬ 
ing force, as well as from ignoianee ot civil institutions: 
but we must still allow the leadeis credit tor taking the 
best means of supplying these dcficiences. and seeking 
assistance from the quarters most able to allotd it 

The two authorities above-mentioned differ tiom each 
other in some particular, and the ( luuli-iinnui. which is 
the source of the Peisian accounts, lurnishes a lew details, 
wearing, especially towards the close, the appearance ol 
embellishment; but there is no staitling discicpaney m the 
general history of the conquest, ol which the broad le.i- 
turcs are preserved with fidelity in both nariutives. 

The Persian authorities, following the Clnu h-iuimu men¬ 
tion that Muhammad Kasim penetialcd to Kanaui. which, 
as the borders of that eountrv then extended neatly to 
Ajmir, is no improbable cncumstance. il we do not cons¬ 
true the expression to signify htcially that the citv ol 
Kanauj was conqueied. But even the possession ol that 
great capital would not have satisfied the ambitious ,filia¬ 
tions of Hajjaj; lor he had oidered Muhammad to pene¬ 
trate to China; and with the view ol exciting emulation 
between him and Kutaiba. had piomised that whichevci 
ot them arrived theie first should be invested with the gov¬ 
ernment ot the celestial empire a fan challenge and a Ian 
start,—for in the self-same yeai, one was on the Indus, 
the other on the Jaxartes, in the same longitude, and at 
the same distance from the eastern goal, which fanaticism 
and avarice, as well as the desire to secure a safe and 
remote asylum upon the death ol VV.did. had designated 

" Respecting Spam. Ml I K< Mail'- linlmii ih t lnil'rs i n / > 
/><!,/>Turn I. ), 14, Ill 4111. I ,k ki'.ii 1 - S/siim/i MWi, stn 

Tank’s nuideiation was l>\ no im.m- imitat'd li. la iatl\ -m t essoi s 
The soldiers phmdcicd tin towns diva-taUd tin oniiitiv. ami |no 
failed tlic churches \ natnt hisionan Ha- rimaihid that the mi" 
rus iif the vanquished (.(instituted tin. happiness of the \ it tor- - 

Mariana, /V icbus litipanitv. I.ih \i , c. IV. 
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to these rival generals as the guerdon of success and 
victory. 83 

[he Progress of the Arabs in Sind 

From faith in Firishta, who has been followed exclusively 
by our modern historians, it has been usual to consider that 
the conquest of Sind was effected by only six thousand 
men who, by some misapprehension of the original, art 
wrongly stated to be Assyrians. The more correct state¬ 
ment 8 given by our Arab authorities, shows that mdepen- 
S of an advanced guard under Abu-1 Aswad Jaharn 
which was ordered to join Muhammad Kasim on the 
borders of Sind, there were six thousand picked cavalry 
from Syria and 'Irak, six thousand armed camel-riders, 
thoroughly equipped tor military operations, with a bag¬ 
gage train of three thousand Bactrian camels, whtch.h 
ever Mir Ma’sum converts into three thousand in fan y 
In Makran, Muhammad Kasim was joined by the gover¬ 
nor Muhammad Harun, with other reinforcements: and 
five catapults, together with the necessary ammunition, 
were transported by sea to Debal. The number of men 
conveyed by the naval squadron may be estimated by the 
fact that wc find one catapult alone requiring no less than 
five’hundred men to work it. These heavy machines had 
been used by the Piophct in the siege of Taif. and had 
done effective service only a few years before at Damas¬ 
cus and Mecca, as well as in the conquest «f Sf'JJ 
Africa- but they were so ponderous that they com 
rarely used except where the means of transport by water 
3d 3< . 3 distance by lend had »■*»*«£ 
Hence Kutaiba, in his campaign beyond the Oxus. w, 
often compelled to regret that a long and tedious land- 
carriage deprived him of the advantage of these imple¬ 
ments 8 which were nearly indispensable in the operations 
in which he was engaged. 

Besides these Arab troops, we find the Tits and Me s 
enlisting under Muhammad Kasim s banners, which, lnde 
pendent of its moral effect in dividing national sympathies^ 
and relaxing the unanimity of defence against fore .gn 


1 Mem. sur !' hid,', p Is'": V'mas Pill. .1st,', v. 
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aggression, must have been of incalculable benefit to him 
in his disproportionate excess of cavalrv. which could be ot 
but little service in a country intersected In livers, swamps, 
and canals. ' 1 ’ 

This desertion of the native piinces was doubtless occa¬ 
sioned by the severity with which they had Heated the Jats 
and Lohanas upon the captuie ol Brahmanabad The 
inhibition ot riding on saddles and we.uing fine clothes, 
baring the head, the accompaniment ot a dog. the draw¬ 
ing of and hewing wood foi the unal kitchen", were moie 
suited to Musulman intolerance than the mild sway ot 
Hinduism; and accordingly, attei the coiuiueioi's fust ac¬ 
quisitions, we find him so indilleient about retaining the 
good will of his allies, that he imposed the same conditions 
upon them, which he entorced with c\en gieatei stringency 
than his predecessors. 

After the news of Muhammad Kasim's success icached 
Damascus, he was joined by othci tioops and advcntmeis 
eager tor plunder and proselytism. insomuch that when he 
left Multan, tor the purpose ol piocecdine to Dipalpm and 
the north, we find it stated in the Iwikln Snul and I tilt- 
hiiu-l Kiram, that he had no less than >0.000 men march- 
ins under lus standard, besides those whom he had left 
m the forts and garrisons ol Sind Hence we ma\ see. 
that paucity of numbers was by no means so much against 
the chance of Muhammad Kasim's success as has hitherto 
been supposed.' -1 

There is no occasion heic to follow this conqucmi 
through all the rapid stages ol lus successful caieci these 
will be found fully set forth in the tiunslations Iron) the 
Chach-iuima and Futuhu-l lUihlun, which luinish details 
hitherto wanting in the authorities accessible to us Abu-1 
Fida and Abu-1 Faraj tell us merely that Hind was con¬ 
quered by Muhammad Kasim in the yeai 94 h Ibn 
Kutaiba, ascribes the conquest to 93 h . but gives no parti¬ 
culars. Elmacin (A! Makin) only tells us that Hind and 
Sind were conquered, and that King Dahir was slain bv 
the Musulmans, and had his head cut off: and Weil gives 
the following as the sum of all that the great historian 
Tabari has to say upon this theme- “In the year 90 (?) 

M F.liihinstoni-’s Itisloiy uf ImU'i, Via 1 i> ?1*» 
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Muhammad ibn Kasim, whom Hajjaj had appointed to 
command an army, slew the king of Sind, named Dass ibn 
Sassa. in the year 94, Muhammad ibn Kasim conquered 
India. In the year 95, the farthest India was conquered, 
with exception of Kiraj and Almandal.”'’’ A like com¬ 
plaint has been made of the meagrencss ot our modern 
writers with respect to this interesting period of Indian 
history, but without just cause, for they really had no docu¬ 
ments to appeal to. 

Though Muhammad lelt Shiraz in the year 92 h., he 
docs not appear to have reached Debal till the beginning 
of the following year. The precise date is not mentioned, 
yet Hajjaj replies to the announcement ol its capture, on 
the 20th Rajab, 93 (1st May, 712 ad); so. as news 
between Sind and the capital is said to have been conveyed 
in seven days, the fall oi Debal may be dated in the begin¬ 
ning of that month.^ 

Alter the conquest ol the capital Alor, in Ramazan ot 
the same year, the Fiiluhii-I Ihildim carries lum no further 
than Multan, from which place he ictuins on hearing ot 
Hajj aj's death, but the Chat li-nama takes him to the veiy 
foot of the Kashmir hills, to the part where the Jhelam 
debouches from the mountains, and foims the stiearns and 
islands which cannot fail to strike the tiaveller with tnc 
minute correctness ol Quintus Ourtius, in describing (\ni. 
45) the scene ot Alexanders decisive victory ovci Porus, 
alter passing the Hydaspcs In the Chach-iuniui, the place is 
called Punj-mahiat , or "The Five Waters,” -a miniature 
Panjab, in short. It was here that Chach fixed the 
boundary of Sind and Kashmir ; and the planting of 
fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a spot the 
conquerors had reached in their northern progress. 

The balance of authority is perhaps in favour of Jalalpur, 
as the place ol Alexander’s ciossing the Hydaspes: argu¬ 
ment and ocular dcmonstiation conclusively decide in 
favour of the upper passage; but we need not discuss the 

65 Gtsi /iu htc ihr Cltahlcii. Vol I pp 1 (>1. 184, 188. 506 , Aimala 
Uoslnnui. Vol I p 148, Ihstoiiu l)\iwsliaiiiin. p. 201 , Ihs'^un 
s'dMitYiiiid, p 84. 
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point further. The literature ol the question mas he as¬ 
certained by consulting the references in the note." 7 

The Khalif Walk! died six months alter Hajjaj. in 
Jamada I. a.h. 96—-a.d. Januaiy. 713, and as Muhammad 
Kasim’s recall was immediately consequent upon that event, 
he must have remained altogethei about three ycais and 
a quarter in Sind and the Panjab 

Our authorities differ respecting the mode o; Muham¬ 
mad Kasim's death; but it must be admitted that theie 
is much more probability in the statement of the / uiulw-l 
Bithlim than in that of the Cluuh-iuim,i which is followed 
by all the later writers The lormci states that he was 
seized, fettered, inipnsoncd, and tortuied to death with the 
Khalif Sulaiman's sanction; the lattei. that the two daugh¬ 
ters of Dahir, who had been sent to the capital toi the 
Khalif’s haram, complained that they had a heady been 
violated by their lather's conqucioi. upon whu.li. Walid. 
in a fit of wrath, ordered that he should be sewn up in a 
raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damascus When Ins 
body was exhibited to the guls thev deviated that then 
assertion was untrue, and that they had utteied it metelv 
to be avenged on the destinyer ol then family and coun- 
tiy. The talc goes on to say. that the capiiuous tyi.mi, 
in an agony of icmoise lor his hasty conduct, order'd them 
to be immured alive Otheis say thev weie tied to hoises 
tails, and so dragged about the city"' I he whole story 
certainly savours more ol romance than icahtv. but the 
icason which has been advanced against it namely, that 

"Droysen, (,Vp hichlr /A i\ p 5.'-9 I •. i. I .< A.mi 

'ill ] t |> 57, KitUr, l.nlhmul < . nil I w. it \ . ■! I\ pi i l !' 4 s.’ I , 

ti |i 9a, lyipliuistniH. ( iiiil'ul p Ml Will ■ •'! t/. ; i 

Inins l\ .1 Sot. \ ol I lip MX I'M, II 1 !'• a |im a' ' S 

'•■tu/al, 1843, p 628. I xl.I.c't. \M \ ' II , 1 Will o,.l 

Ms2, pp. 219-231 

*" The account t/ti'Cn m the (hath nimo in' ! • n olnoif, fm.'n! 

1 he foil owm*I is from Mu Mo sum It ,, I f r < *,n th it hath to, 

ithonhet rcpicscttt the Khalif II ahd n U< <Ustro\,i <o Moo no 
ad Kasim. “ it that tun « a hthr <<//’< in ,'^the I Inihj II ah* to 
' ,s effect —‘.iftet to hi no .Hot \o,i stnl t> 'm iof'tlnt, onto no the 
*nsoHCrs, (too daiufhteis of luna Paiw. n < hnnj, ol Muhammad 
ie son of V//i Tuhman nonunion: o, « outpoint <1 f*v f/*\*' f 
I’ante. One nt/jht the Khalif had the t.,n toils Inowiht into hn 
nram, and he tlnn on: e tJnm into the ,lnn>ic of th, huh homh, r 
•'Pendants, with ordci s to pax them ezeiy attention, and piescnt tlnm 
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the sewing up in a hide was a Tatar mode of punishment 
and not Arab—constitutes no valid objection; for, though 
it undoubtedly was practised by the Tatars—as when the 
savage Hulaku murdered the last Khalif of Baghdad—yet 
an earlier example might have been discovered in the Arab 
annals. Even before the time of the Sind conquest, we 
find the adherents ol the first Mu’awiya enclosing the bod\ 
ot the governor of Egypt in the carcass ot an ass, and bmn- 

wheu 111 i’v had i i'i aver ad from the fuhqucs of then tourney I,, 
months afterwards tin Khalil raitemlureil these t;ea Hindi sin;, 
ami nnleied them to In’ brnuqht into hit pifsence .In internet,' 
aci nrdniqly summoned tin in ll'hm then r eds neie llnozsii ha, 
the Khali), on sciiwi them, In mine ih stunted r mill admiration , 
their an ol beauty III thm asl.cd them Hun nun ies. one soul In- 
name nos Ihn iiiiihl h ; i, tin ot he i said Ini name seas Surai-Pe; 

'I he Khalil oi dried the alh nduiit s Io lent e one ol them there s. 
thm rose end said 7 am not til lor tin In ih liamhei ol the kliah 
because Muhammad hm Kasim dislioiiouied us both befuie he sei 
us to the Khalil' When tin inleipicki (Attained this, the fire . 
am la and leuloitss av/\ kiinihd m the khiilif, and he i/ave mil, , 
that as a punishment to, this waul oi ‘ispc,l. Muhammad Inn Kasi, 
should I 1 , riapped n/> in tin i,iw hid , ot an ot, and he sent to tl 
capital 7 o enfoii, this: md,i tin Khalil smote sum, words o 
iiieiiai e m the mainiii ol tin Kltn m his non hand. II Itciit , 

\liihaiiimad hill Kasim may n, n, : h,n this learlns him he is to ton 
to the la/nlal, and mail no lad in oh,sum this oidei 1/ iihainim:, 
hi i, k a si in nos at I dltapiu seh, n Ih, Khalils i hainhei hrn tnouuh 
this mainhilt II Inn he had >ead it In diii,lcd that ofiuei to ,aii 
the old, i into i lit it lie unoidinuls wrnppui Muhammad hi, 
kasim in a i ,i ,v huh l hue days at l, > wai d v tin laid of life let/ In 
body ami th\p to liens,n I In , hnwh,iloui pul the body into a ho 
and eon ini it to tin mpilal II In n In tint: id in S sno. he tnouah 
the hot hi hoe the Khalil on a day ol piddn undo me 7 he Khali 
iiniunid it \l uhiiiiimad ;,,h alt; e ' III, i haud'ci lean uphed that h 
had h, en iiielosed in <i it a* si, m ami that In dad time days aftei 
mods- 'I Ih Khalil then dn,,hd the hm to he lalen into the fen ml, 
opal Intents, ami oidei, d that it shoidd he op, ned tin re in his pres cm, 
lie linn , ailed loi the dauaht, m of Kant Palm, and said '(nine am 
see how supreme aie my i ominauds behold \hihanuimd bin Kasim' 
'I her both t nun fmwaid to took at him and net mured him, ami 
raisin,i lino hands, tiny blissed and pinned tin Kliahi rhey thee 
said, ' Kina s of meal lust n, should not pnneed hastily in pcnlo'i 
mat'll Is. in a act pi • t •pita!, I v uhou the infer motion of ft tends o, 
enemies m the most important ot all inner ms If Inn the Khali 

enquired what teas the meannm id then address, they replied 'll • 
rni.Sn/ this char qe auamsl Muhammad bn, Kasim out of enmity li 
him lneau.se he .sir;, om fatlu r. and thioiiah him dominion an 1 
wealth hirer departed from our house, see hare come as prisoner' 
into a for emit land, the 1,'imt in his amici did not tsCwlr our scords 
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mg both to ashes.'' 1 ' And as for the general tone ot lom.mee 
which runs through this version of Muhammad Kasim's 
death, we find a case somewhat paiallel in conicmpoiaiv 
history; for, when Musa, the conqueroi o! Spain, was Heat¬ 
ed with similar indignity by Sulaiman the same lelentless 
Khaitf who persecuted the conqueior of Sind, and was 
lingering in misciy and exile at Mecca, the head of ho son. 
who had been murdered at C’oido\a. was thiown down at 
his father's feet, while the tyiant's messengei taunted him in 
the midst of his agony and despau 

CONTINUATION Oh fill l MM \S 11)1 lAWSlS 

7. Sulaiman, \n 96-9‘* \ n 71 >-717 

S u/td, who was appointed to succeed Muhammad Kasim 
died eighteen days attei his aim el m Sind llabm, the son 
of Muhallab, was then appointed to puisne the w.u in that 
eountiy; for, in the mtcixal. the pimees m India had ic- 
\olted, and Jaisiye. the son ol Dalni. had icgamed possession 
ol Brahmanabad. The local histonans. indeed, tell us that, 
lor two years after the depaituie ol Muhammad Kasim, 
the natives recovered and maintained possession of the 
countries which had been conqueicd horn them llahib 
encamped on the banks ol the Indus, and the inhabitants ot 
•\lor submitted to him, attei he had deleated a tube which 
opposed him in arms 

imr (/isliin/iiish hetieeeii nnr hulk ere n MW./. it tit mn.n hn 

Uilnl nitlei The I lit! h m, tins With ‘ at i. a to'!i,i a a 

11 it lh i . hn hands ne; i’/ full, it, it flit \ n'i ,i.n lints -in n' •. • / 

,i< it In n veil f/e mu fnlhii tnnl «.■ w i ■■■■/. tie a., inolimi (hn 
;,i tiles hirer him iulhlla!. hit lh, i, has : , ,i ,1 >. inn hnhiu in tin 
hin/h niflii e’ When the hholii In ml Ur hi ,,at n, . i .1 hijiitol 
■ i till remni se hn n lehnl, linni ha 'h, i , ,i nnn, i lh, n < ,n\l linni 

‘he /iiMJUii’ nl his I'l'Sniii, mu! I,, . eiiiii. lh, I,,,, nr is In 'e 

1 1ed In the lolls nl lini ses oml oil, i I • ,•(•• nmend i.oanl lh, ,i I, 

e tlunun min the 7 1 oil i'lMll.o I .<e,n„im:d hn, I no fit .,,n 

“lined nl Dnniiisein I .. . > nthi hn deoth th, pinjl, ,n Imho 

lelnlled, and lire a nj! thiir \nl, mid ’> in fl,iii l l,r !■> 'lie 

hall Sea rewnined mide, the i/mitn 10 f >8 th, hhnlr 
“ Weil, (icscliu htc il( r (hnlitui I nl I p _M_' 

" C ordninie, Illstnirc ill 1‘ \ fi i< )U< < • i 1, f I s|..iptu -m'i ' I I >• Ui.11 

‘ks Aiahts ’I nilI I , p UK (,admit, ( hop ll 
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’Amar bin ’Abdu-lla is also mentioned as one of the 
Sindian governors during this reign. 01 

8. ’Umar II., a.h. 90-101. a.d. 717-720. 

The Khalif Sulaiman, who died a.h. 99— a.d. 717, w.is 
succeeded by ’Umai bin ’Abdu-1 Aziz. 'Umar addressed 
letters to the native princes, inviting them to embrace Islam 
and to swear allegiance; proposing, as the reward of their 
acquiescence, that they should be allowed participation in 
the rights and privileges of other Musulmans. The son o* 
Dahir, and many princes, assented to these proposals, a .h 
took Arab names. 'Amru bin Muslim al Bahali was tlu 
Khalif’s lieutenant on this tiontier, and he was success!u! 
in the invasion of several Indian provinces. 1 '- 1 

9. Yazid II., a.h. 101-103. a.d. 720-724. 

Under the reign of Yazid bin 'Abdu-1 Malik, the sons ot 
Mtthallab fled to Sind with their families. ’Amru sent Halal 
at Tamimi in pursuit of them, and on his encountering the 
fugitives at Kandabcl. he slew Mudrak, Mufazzal, Ziyad 
and all the sons of Muhallab, including Mu'awiya, who had 
placed Muhammad Kasim in chains. This happened in tlu 
year 101 or 102 h., and forms an episode of some intercs: 
in the civil warfaic ol the Uminayides, which is fully re¬ 
counted by the Arabic historians of that dynasty. 

When Yazid, the son ot Muhallab, had fairly committed 
himself to a contest with his namesake, the reigning Khalil 
he had, in order to extend his power, and procure an asylum 
in the event of defeat, despatched his agents to obtain 
possession of the several provinces of Ahwaz, Fars, Kirman 
and Makran, as far as the banks of the Indus. Kandabcl. 
“on the remotest frontiers of the empire,” he had especialh 
consigned to the charge of Wadda ibn Hamid al Azdi, in 
order that he might ensure a safe refuge for his family in 
case of any disaster. His defeat and death shortly ensued. 
—upon which, Mufazzal and his other brothers, having 

k " Tarikli-1 Sind, MS. /> ?7 , Tuhfatu-1 Kiram, MS. /• 18, Gestdn- 
clite iter Chalifcn, I'M I p. 571. 

i; Menioire stir l’lnde. p l l )l: Tnhfatu-I Kiram, MS., p 18. 
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equipped at Basra a sufficient number of vessels for the con- 
veyance of themselves and the surviving members of the 
Muhallabi family, embarked for the coast of Kiiman, 
whence they proceeded, as originally designed, to Kandabel. 
There Wadda proved treacherous to his charge, and the 
whole family, it is commonly said, were extirpated in the 
action which took place under its walls, but some members, 
at least, must have sutvived; loi. besides othes ot the same 
family, we read of one Yazul Muhallabi. tilty years after¬ 
wards, as governor ot Afiica. anil his son. Daud, as governoi 
of Sind. S! The women and cluldien weie sold into slavery, 
from which they were only redeemed by the humanity ot a 
generous individual, named Janali. the son ol ’Abdu-lla." 

10. Hasham, ah 103-125 \n 724-743 

14. Manvan II.. a.h 127-132 ad 744-750. 


'Amru was succeeded m the command ol the Indian 
frontier by Junaid, son ol 'Abdu-i Rahman al Marn, in 
which appointment, originally made by 'Umai. the governoi 
ot ’Irak, he was continued by the Khalil Hasham. son ot 


’Abdu-1 Malik. 

From the mention ol the ‘Sindian liontiei, it would 
appear that the Arabs weie still excluded Irom the province 
itself; and it is, indeed, said in the passage Irom the Indian 
historian quoted above, that the new conceits again aposta¬ 
tized, and revolted against the government Junaid proceed¬ 
ed to Debal, but upon his leaching the banks ol the Indus, 
the son of Dahir opposed his passage, on the ground that he 
himself had been invested In the Khalil l mat with the 
government of his own countiv in consequence ol having 
become a Muhammadan \ contest took place between 
them on the lake of As-shaiki. when, the vessel ot the son 
of Dahir being quite disabled he was made piisoner. and 
subsequently put to death Susa, his bmthei. fled towards 
'Irak, to complain of Junaid's conduct, but he also, having 
been cajoled by the perfidious promises ol Junaid. was killed 
by that Amir. 

K Ihi Khaldun, in l int <lc I \t ’<| i< to M '''"'l 1 hv ‘ 1 " 


minted in Mem p 194. 

-lhu-1 l : ida, Ann Mm, / ' I’ 44 - n ' 1 ! 1 

Klmacin. Hist. Same, p 78: I'n.r Muliaui Ili-t 
543, Wed. (leschichte der C Ini. I "I Ip nlM 
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Junaid sent an expendition against Kiraj, which had re- 
vdted. The walls having been demolished by battenn- 
rams, the town was taken by assault, and pillaged. He des¬ 
patched his officers also to various other places, of v hich 
it is difficult to determine the names. They may be .men¬ 
tioned as Marinad,' 1 '* Mandal, 1 " 1 Dalmaj, Barus, U/ain. 
Maliba, Baharimad, A1 Bailaiman, 117 and Jurz; but in most 
instances, ll is almost impossible to identify them, with an\ 
approach to certainty. 1 ' It is sufficient to obsenj 

that these several expeditions are represented to haw 
been rewarded with immense booty, and that about this 
period the extension of the Arab conquests, both bv s C .i 
and land, seems to be confirmed by passages in the Hindu, 
as well as the Chinese, chronicles .'' n 

J unaid was succeeded, about 107 a.h., by Tamim bin 
Zaid al ’Utbi, who had been previously sent to Sind by 
Haffaj. He was found to be feeble and incompetent, but 
generous and profuse withal, having lavished no less than 
eighteen millions ol tutanya""' dirhams, which he found in 
the public treasury of Sind. He died near Debal, "at a 
place called Buffalo Water, because herdsmen drove then 
cattle into it, to protect them against the bears ( dabnb ), 
which infested the banks of the Mihran.” Under his 
government the Musulmans evacuated some Indian pro¬ 
vinces, and, “up to this period," says Biladuri, “they have 
not recovered them all, and their settlements are not so tai 
in advance as they had been previously." 

After Tamim, the government was entrusted by Khalad, 
governor of ’Irak, to Hakim al Kalabi. The inhabitants ot 

'Had not liioarh he, n subsequently nit nf(iuh </. I shollltl halt mu- 
rereed this Seoul In hr meant lai llir use/ \iihiidda (Xnrm.ula). 
It way hr a ninr re/’ehtion of I hr syllable sehnh fauns tin mat aj 
Mauisthah. "or t/reaf .sandy it, .v, / 1itsill thr annul al Uarsea- 
1,1 See A Die in // islonans ol Sind \’ol II • 

"A ilnuin" I'lobahly I lieu is a " \ilium " inenlnnird in the 
C hadi-n.mi.i, and a "A'i lina" in the Hip I.at-n.inu I hr la“u is 
nmheay between 7 market and Ji.salnni 
"Mem <ur I'lnde p 192 

111 /'<></, \nn.ils ol R.u.isthaii, I ol / pp 2.11. 242-2mI, 7X1, \la- 
tsean-hn, m Xomeatix Mel,imps \-tali»|ue>. I oiit I p 19(>, /. f. t,iv 
Pitt , \sie /. r .100, et seq 

'"'This Seoul is su/'t'i'-sed to hr lorrul'ted how the "Stato" of 
the Greeks [/>n/ s> e note in T.arly Arab Ueo<yraf<hers j 
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Hind had relapsed into ldolatiy, except those ot K.is,a 
Had they also followed the pernicious example, the XiaK 
would have been deprived ol all unreal m ease ol daneei 
Hakim built a city on the eastern boideis ol a lake, which 
he named Mahfuza, "the guaided He made this a 
place of refuge for the Musulmans. established u as the 
capital, and lesided in it. Hakim entiusted \nnu bin 
Muhammad bin Kasim 1 "- with an expedition beyond 
Mahfuza, lroni which he ictuined \ictoiious, and when 
Amru was, in his turn, nominated gouanoi. he lounded a 
city “on this side the lake, which he called Mansuia. 'the 
victorious," and which is now." adds Bilnduri. "the capital, 
w here the governors reside " 

Hakim recovered from tiie enemy som<* o! the ten nones 
which had been lost; but, though the people weic content 
with his government, he was muidered dining his adminis¬ 
tration. The governors who succeeded continued the w.n 
against the enemy, and i educed to obedience main ol die 
provinces which had revolted I he names ol these govei- 
nors arc not mentioned by Btluduii, but the I iihumt-l 
Kiram says, respecting this period "Sulaiman. the son ol 
the Khalif Hasham. on being put to llight in Ins action with 
Marwan, was appointed to Sind, which he tilled well, and 
lemained there till the accession ol the "Ahhasidcs when 
he hastened to pay his respects to Salfah Abu-I Khattab 
also was appointed to Sind In Maiwan I he latikb-i 
Sind also mentions this lattei appointment 1111 

DYNASTY OP Till ABBASID1 S 

I. Abu-l ’Abbas as Salfali. \ it 132-1 3b a t> 7 >0-7 >4 

When the ’Abbasidcs succeeded to the Khilat.it, Abu Muslim 
entrusted the government of Sind to "Abclu-r Rahman, who 

’ 1 7 In' firovnn <• of l.iif, i Stjjfi.ri.im /•’.)' > \ h >1 o 

sale final ion nj retreat, w the etna ha" dis. "intitule 
** Ftom thi i fi,ir, «»<».«• ue n, i\ ■ m .»/. i h,m to '■ a •••n at I'.. 

i ma fneror of Siiut 

Tuhfatu-1 Kiram US' y IS 

11 * This may hate hern the tame hit i Fhiitlah oho .on a a, nua 
ot Sfiant in V armin's tune 'I In i, .> a- flit" a , milt m I rrai , / tim 
leader of this name - V. Qimtrt «/1, lrmnul \-l.itu|iu. hot OH 

p. 131 
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went to Sind by way of Tukharistan, and met on the frontier 
Mansur bin Jamhur, the governor on the part of the late 
Ummayide Khalif. 10 '' ’Abdu-r Rahman was totally de¬ 
feated, his army put to flight, and he himself slain. 10 '’ 

Abu Muslim then conferred the governorship upon Musa 
bin K’ab ut Tamimi, who, on his arrival in Sind, found the 
Indus placed between him and Mansur. The rivals, how¬ 
ever, managed to encounter each other, and Mansur and all 
his troops, though far superior to their opponents in num¬ 
bers, were compelled to fly; his brother was slain, and he 
himself perished of thirst in the sandy desert. 101 

Musa, when he became master of Sind, repaiied Man- 
sura, enlarged the mosque, and directed several succcsslui 
expeditions against the infidels. According to the Tuhfatii-I 
Kiram, it was Daud bin ’Ali who expelled the Ummayide 
governor. 

2. Abu Ja'fctr al Mansur, a.h. 136-158. a.d. 754-775 

About the year 140 h., the Khalif Al Mansur appointed 
Hasham to Sind, who conquered countries which had 
hitherto resisted the progress of the Muhammadan arms 
He despatched ’Amru bin Jamal with a fleet of barks to the 
coast of Barada, 10s against which point, we are informed b\ 

''’Urn Khaldun and hlniaun Wioni/ly assert that lie teas appoint. <i 
by Saffali —.Siv li ed, (icsclm'hte dor Ui.nl , I’d! II p 15 

""[■'nr i loir upon the coins o< ’.lbdu-r Rahman and others, u 
Historians of Sind. Vol II | 

"■ Ilaiunici. (ioiualdcsn.il dor l.t IkiUxx limbunueu, Kol II. p 15s 
Wnl. Gescliidite dor C hal . ubi Mipia 

\This inline has been rendered "Xarand.” elsewhere, afte• 
Goejc. hut as the MS has no points, the woid max be Barand 
Rand, etc 1 MM Remand and Wed despair about identifyini / tin ' 
name. I believe it to be Uaiatla, oi Jet-war, on the coast of Guttcrat, 
and the Rarud, or Hama, of Ihiitni Ret haps, also, it max have sonn 
connection with the Itar-acc of I’tolemy, and the Periplus Raiatla 
stretches aloni/ the south-western shore of the Peninsula of Gutteral, 
between the divisions of Flalar and Sorath The port of Purbandai 
in Ilarada, is the nreat empoiium of this and the neu/hbounnn coasts 
on account of its favourable position The town, -which was captured 
in 160 n , and which is represented to have been a larc/e one, was 
probably Ghumti, of which the rains attract the curiosity of the 
traveller, and still continue to excite the devotion of the Hindus 
Tradition says it stood a sieije of seven or eiqht years, but the precise 
era of its destruction is not known. 
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Tabari and Ibn Asir, another expedition was despatched in 
160 H„ in which, though the Arabs succeeded in taking the 
town, sickness swept away a great poiiion of the 1 100ns 
while they were stationed m an Indian poit, and the rest, 
on their return, were shipwrecked on the coast ol Persia 
so that the Khalil Maluh was dctened tioni any- luithei 
attempts upon India."’' 1 


A body of troops, at die time when Ann a was empkned 
against Barada, penetrated into "the kingdom ol Hind, 
conquered the country ot Kashmir, and took many women 
and children captive." 111 ’ The whole pi ounce oi Multan 
was also reduced. At Kandabel. theie was a party ol 
Arabs, whom Hasham expelled I mm the country They un¬ 
suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of 
‘Ah. 111 

About this time, the Sindian Aiabs engaged in a naval 
expedition against Kandahar."- at which" place the idol- 
temple was destroyed, and a mosque i.uscd upon its ruins 
Here, again, we have greatly to ieduce the distance within 
which these operations are supposed to have been conduct¬ 
ed. M. Reinaud, in his earlier publication, 11, m which lie 
is followed by Dr. Weil. 111 consideied the place here indi¬ 
cated to be Kandhar. near the (lull o! Cambay; but. m his 
subsequent one, 11 ' he inclines to the opinion that (iandhain, 
on the Upper Indus, is meant, ol which Wailund was the 
capital. There is little probability o! cither being collect, 
and we need not look any luithei than the peninsula ol 
Kathiwar, on the north-west angle ol which is situated 


'Frag A rakes, pj > ,1 lgo J1<„-,!> .1. < ( M I <>/ II p IP 
' ’ This doer not in,'tin //', pi,\,i,l I'm iii. i m I inlumi II,nr 
I ran,/ speaks of the l’mim'\ a 1 ,a:i > '> f.ft-t > • •, am a dipciiihii, \ 
kashmir, and llu upf.i j a",a ... 1 . I'a, '<•.[, ,.n ji,,/mu' 

/v attached la that Iniiadam I In ’ adnn ri nnd\ : inn, c ill, ... 
Sindian rietiiner. and e, en in I, i th, in, n mi a! I nht ,d.l\e 
See Gddcnn isle,. ,\r rilnis Indut- pi- 1 1 il M.m mii l'lndr up 
152-4, 1K8-191 —Stan Jidnn, liinii,/; / /; ..■»(•< / F-2 
111 Cum,/ rr Tahnn, up l \.... . ai n ( 1 1. i.i pp <J X 101 
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Fragments Arabcs et Ptrsaiis, p 212 
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Khandadar, one of the objects of our attack in 1809, when, 
unlike its neighbour, Malia, it surrendered to Col. Walker'.', 
detachment without resistance. 

Under Hasham, the supreme authority was enforced with 
vigour throughout the whole country, and the people are ie- 
prcsentcd to have lived in abundance and content. 

The government ol Sind was then bestowed upon 'Uniai 
bin Hals bin ’Usman, a Sufrian, commonly called Hazai- 
mard. 1 " 1 This must have been previous to 151 H., for in 
that year we find him transleired to the government ol 
Africa, where he was killed in the year 154 h. He was 
succeeded in the Afucan government by Yazid bin Hatim, 
or bin Mazid Muhallabi, while Ruh, the brother of Yazid. 
became governor ol Sind in 154 and 155 h. (771 a.d.). At 
the time of Ruh’s departure tor the valley ol the Indus, some 
one observed to the Khalif Mansur, that the two brothers 
had little chance ol being enclosed in the same tomb 
Nevertheless, upon the death ol Yazid. he was succeeded in 
Africa by his brother Ruh, and the two brothers were 
actually interred by the side ol one anothei at Kairoan. 117 

5. Haiuiw-r Rashul , a.h. 170-193. a.d. 786-809. 

We have, during this prosperous period, another instance 
ol transfer between Alrica and Sind; lor Dnud bin Yazid 
Muhallabi, who had provisionally succeeded his father in 
the foimer province, was appointed to the latter about the 
year 184 h. (800 a.d.), and died theie while holding the 
office of governor. I,s These transfers, no doubt, were de¬ 
signed to prevent governors becoming too powerful and in¬ 
dependent, by maturing intrigues, and courting popularity 
with the inhabitants of any paiticular province; but they 
must have also been attended with the salutary effect upon 
the governors themselves, of removing prejudices, suggest¬ 
ing compai isons, imparting knowledge, and enlarging the 
general sphere of their observation. 

/ ahan ami Vai-I I uh i plain Ilia <n>: , inincnl .>; Hasham v !, u- 
;imil la lllat nj 7 null 

" Ihn Isn, K.iinihi-; I.iu.uikli, anna 171. up Mem, p 194 I h, 
wais a) Rail's him Inin aihmniitialinn air t/i(/rirn/lv mini in F r ae- 
meiiK p 21,5 

" s . //>«-/ Pula. Aim,lies Moslem, l al II p 78 
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The Indian historians mention other governors dining this 
icien. One. a celebrated Shaikh, called Abu Tmab oi 
Haji Turabi. He took the strong Km of 1 liana, m the 
district of Sakura. the city ot Bagur. Bh.mibiu, and some 
other places in western Sind His tomb, which be.us on its 
dome the early date of 171 it (787 \n). is to be seen 
about eight miles south-west ol llutta. between Ciuia and 
Kori. and is visited In pilgnms 1 ' 

Abu-1 "Abbas was also a govcinoi ol Sind dining Haitin's 
Klulafat, and remained in that post loi a lone tune llm 
is all the information which we dense horn Mu Ma'siu ies 
peeling the Arab governors, though he piotesses to give m 
a chapter specially devoted to this siibiect 

The vigour which marked this penod ol the Sindian 
government may. perhaps, be nidged ol In the nnpicssion 
which the advances ol the \iabs weie making upon the 
native princes on the northern Irontiei o! India 1 veil the 
Khakan ot Tibet was inspired with ahum at the steadv pio- 
gress of their dominion , -’ 1 

One interesting syncluonism connected with the reign ol 
Harun should not be omitted in this place lab.ui men¬ 
tions that this Khalil despatched. In the Aiabian sea. an 
envoy, accompanied with numeioiis piesents. to some king 
c*! India, representing that he vv.ts sore allhcted with a ciud 
malady, and requesting, as he was on the point ol ti a veiling 
on a distant journey into Khurasan, that the lamous Indian 
physician, Kanka or Manikba. might be sent to attend him 
on his tour in that province, piomismg. on the honoiu ot a 
pimce, that he should be pcinnttcd to ictiiin to his coun¬ 
try immediately on the Khalils annul at Balkh Hu 
physician, who was sent m compliance with this request, 
was so successful in his treatment, that his impel ml patient 
was in a shoit time sufficiently recovered to piocecd to hn 
destination, through the passes ol Hnlwan Nevertheless, 
the Khahf died at Tus. belo.e lie had accomplished al tlie- 
purposes of his journey, but. in due time, the Indian physi¬ 
cian, according to promise, was allowed to piocecd to 
Balkh. whence he returned in safety to his native countiy. 


*■ Tuhfatu-I Kiram. '/S’ p|> P - , 
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which, if not Sind itself, was probably no great distance 
from it, as the embassy of invitation had proceeded by sea. 
Some authorities, however, represent that the physician, in 
the first instance, crossed over the Hindu-kush, and returned 
home by the Persian Gulf. 1 -- 

7 . Al Mamun, a.h. 198 - 218 . a.d. 813 - 833 . 

During this Khilafat, Bashar bin Daud, which was invested 
with the chief authority in Sind, raised the standard of re¬ 
volt, withheld payment of the revenues, and prepared to 
resist the Khalil with open force. Ghassan bin Abbad, an 
inhabitant of Kufa, and a near relative of the Khalif, who 
had about ten yeais previous been governor ol Khurasan. 
Sijistan, and Kirman, was sent, in 213 h., against the in¬ 
surgent, who surrendered himself to Ghassan under promise 
ot safe conduct, and accompanied him to Baghdad, where 
he obtained pardon irom the Khalif. 1 - 1 

Ghassan then appointed “to the government of the 
Ironticr,” Musa, son of the iamous Yahya, the Barmckide, 
and younger brother ol l-'n/.l and Ja'far, the ministers ol 
Harunu-r Rashid. Musa captured and slew Bala, king ol 
As-Sharki (the east), though five hundred thousand dirhams 
were offered as a ransom 

In anothei work, Musa's appointment is ascribed to 
Damn's reign. He was removed, because he squandered 
the revenues. He was succeeded by All bin 'Isa bin 
Haitian. 

There appeals some difficulty about this period, with 
lespect to the succession to the government of Sind. It is 
asserted that, previous to the arrival ol Ghassan, Tahir bin 
Husain, who had been the main cause of the elevation of 
Mamun to the Khilafat, received Sind as a portion of his 
eastern government, when he was appointed to Khurasan in 
205 a.h. (820 a.d.) . in which province he died before 
he had held it two years. Otheis, again, say that 'Abdu-Ua 

,JJ Ibn .l/’ii rutih.iih, m Journal R \ N>c , f ol I I i> ID - 
I'ncr. Mohamnuilati Hilton, I <>/ II p 88— I Sl’ii- ii'ioi, Hw.o ,<‘'ln- 
v.il Diu I. I K . I'ol II . P 300 

,J: ' .-//■!<-/ /•'«/<!. Xnn.ilis Moslem . I'ol II p lsO 
1JI Tuhfatu-1 Kn.im, MS p 18. 
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*nn Tahir (the Obaid-ulla of Eiitxdmis)'"• received the pio- 
unce of Sind, when he succeeded to ins lathei's goscin- 
ment in Khurasan. Firishta also tells us. that the Samanis 
extended their incursions to Sind and lhatta. but it max 
icasonably be doubted it either tliex. 01 the I'aluiis.'-' 
exercised any power in the \alley of Indus, mix moie than 
did the SutTarides (except perhaps 'lakub). 01 the liuwai- 
ludes, whose seats ol government \xeie much remei. and 
who had many more facilities toi establishing then poxxei 
m that direction. Tlicie is a contusion, also, lespeetme the 
precise date of the Barmekide govemoi above alluded 
to. 1 -' 7 

8. Al-Mii'ntsim-bi-llah, mi 218-227 in Hit-841 


Musa, the Barmekide, alter acc|unmg a good leputaiion. 
died in the year 221 u., leaxmu a son. named \mian who 
w;is nominated governor ot Sind by Mu tusiin-bi-llah, then 
Klialif. ’Amran betook Inmscll to the coimtiy ol Kaikan. 
which was in the occupation ol the lats vanquished them 
and lounded a city, which he called \l Bai/a. 'the while 
where he established a nnhlaix colons He then ictmned 
to Kandabel, which was in the possession ot Muhammid 
bin Khalil The town was taken, and the pimapal inhabit¬ 
ants were translciied to Knsel.ti Attn that, he sent an 
expedition auainst the Meds killed thee thousand ol them 
and constructed a causeway which boie the name o 1 K 
Med's causeway" Upon encamping neai the irci 
Mrur,' JS he summoned the lats. who woe dependent on his 
government "When they obeyed the call he stamped a 
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seal upon their hands, 1 - 1 ’ and received from them the 
capitation tax, directing that when they presented them¬ 
selves to him, they should each be accompanied by a dog. 
so that the price of a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams.” 

The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident, 
but we have seen above, that it originated with the Brahman 
dynasty, and was approved by Muhammad Kasim. It does 
not appear whether the tribute-dogs were taken away by the 
Arabs, or whether it was intended to encourage the breed, 
by making it necessary that every man should have his dog. 
It is only for one of these two reasons that the price could 
have been enhanced. In the former case, they must have 
been taken, either for the purpose of being slaughtered 1! " 
by the Arabs, in order to diminish their number, which 
might have amounted to a nuisance, or they were taken and 
kept to be used by themselves, as by the Talpur princes ol 
later times, in hunting—or in watching flocks, as we sec 
them employed to this day in the Delta, where they allow 
no stranger to approach a village. For the same reasons 
they are held in high repute in Buluchistan. 

Had any people but Saracens been rulers in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, we might have even surmised that these 
animals were an article of export, for the celebrity of Indian 
dogs was great among the ancient occupants of the same 
country, and by them they were largely imported, as they 
were considered the best for hunting wild beasts, and even 
lions were readily attacked by them. 111 Xerxes, as Hero¬ 
dotus tells us. was followed in his expedition to Greece by 

l '"’ This menus, most pi nimbly, a pci uuuu'nt binnil, which at that 
tunc n.ns a favourite inode of niarkinu a distinction between Chris¬ 
tians, oi Jews and Muhammadans —Mod Universal Hist, Cal, XI 
p. lo. 

"" This is unfit obablc. became, however undam they may be tu the 
exes of the faithful, the hillnni of them is considered unlawful, 
"since they hate souls 1 " This decision teas i/rarely pronounced by 
a Turkish mufti, on the occasion of a plm/iic in Constantinople, when 
they were transput ted to a desert isle— Ibid Col X. p. 196 

These were perhaps from the < aunt lies of the upper, rather than 
the lower, Indus. The Sind hound is described by Chine, in his 
Travels in Kashmir, Col ll„ p. 411. Respecthui the ancient estima¬ 
tion of these Indian dm/s. sec the passai/es from Strabo, Diodorus, 
/Elian, Plutarch, and (irattus. cited by R Geicr. Atexandri M. Hist 
Scriptores p. 378; Ctesias. Indica. c 25; Arist. Hist. Animal. VII. 
23. 
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Indian dogs, of which ‘‘none could mention the number, 
they were so many” (vii. 187); and Tritarchmes, the 
s atrap of Babylon, kept such a number of Indian dogs, that 
lour considerable towns in the plains were exempted from 
all other taxes, and devoted to their maintenance" (i. 192). 
But, as dogs are held in abomination by Muhammadans, 
ue cannot conceive that these tribute dogs were disposer! 
ot in this fashion. Whatever may have been the cause of 
this article of the engagement, it is a cuuous fact, that the 
effect seems to have survived in the very scene of these 
operations; for it is notorious, that the lare crime of dog¬ 
stealing is practised to the west ot Aral and Manchhar. and 
travellers are obliged to adopt especial precautions in 
passing through that district.' *- 
After this triumphant affair with the Jats, ‘Amran again 
attacked the Meds at several different points, having many 
Jat chiefs under his banners; and he dug a canal by which 
the sea-water flowed into their lake, so that the only water 
which they had to drink became salt. 

The spirit of faction which prevailed between the Ni/aiian 
and Yamanian Arabs, was the cause of ’Annan's death, 
he having been appointed by 'Umar bin 'Abdu-1 A/iz al 
Habbari, who espoused the Nizanan cause, and whose 
family, in Ibn Haukal’s time, was supreme in Mamma. It 
was during ’Amran's government, that the Indians ot 
Sindian 1,1 '* declared themselves independent, but they res¬ 
pected the mosque, which the Musulmans of the town visited 
every Friday, for the purpose of reading the usual offices 
and praying for the Khalil. Smdan had been originally 
captured by Fazl bin Mahan, once a slave of the family of 
Sama,—the same probably that afterwards made itself 
master of Multan. He sent an elephant to the Khalil, 
Mamun, and prayed for him in the Jami’ Masjid, which lie 
erected in Sindan. At his death, he was succeeded by his 
son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seventy barks 
against the Meds of Hind, put many of them to the sword, 

Masson’s Travels in AfgliamO.u, . t< . I "/ II V Ml 
m There leas a Smdan fifty paravmn t t.<n'/i of I rnmli, and ,b.-n 
north of 7 ana, which u spoken of h t tin-old .rah <n mirapln > 
Hut the tonii here spoken of is more prohao v the Simian, or Smu.an. 
’ii .dbrasa, the southern district of A.n/i/i See (itItUnn-ts ci a- 
i (.bus Indicis, pp. 46, 47. 
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and took Malia. 111 In his absence, one of his brothers 
named Mahan, treacherously usurped the government oi 
Sindan, and wrote to propitiate .the goodwill of Mu’tasim. 
but the Indians declared against him, and crucified him 
and subsequently, as before stated, proclaimed their inde¬ 
pendence, by renouncing allegiance to the Muhammadans 

It was in ’Amran’s time, also, that the country of A! 
’Usaifan, u '' situated between Kashmir, Kabul, and Multan 
was governed by a certain prince of good understanding 
His son falling ill, the prince asked the priests of one ot the 
idols worshipped by the inhabitants, to beseech the idol to 
heal his son. The priests, after absenting themselves a short 
time, returned, and said the idol had heard their prayers 
yet the son died notwithstanding. The prince, exasperated 
at their fraudulent pretensions, demolished the temple 
bioke the idol in pieces, and massacred the ministers. He 
then called belore him some Musulman merchants, who 
developed to him the proofs of the unity of God. upon 
w'hieh he teadily became a convert to the faith. 

Among the notices ot Mu’tasim's reign, we find it men¬ 
tioned that, in order to reward Ikshin, the Turk, for his 
seizure ol the notorious lunatic Babck. who had spiead 
great consternation by the effects ot his first successes, the 
Khalil bestowed upon him twenty millions ot dirhams from 
the province ol Sind—which was equal to two years' re¬ 
venue; but it does not appear that Ikshin ever went there 
to collect it, and it was probably a mere assignment upon 
the general revenues, which might be paid when convenient 
or altogether repudiated The mention of a particular pro¬ 
vince is strange, under the circumstances of the time, and 
would seem to show that but little was received into the 
general treasury from that source. Ikshin, in short, w;w 
entitled to collect that amount, ;/ lie could, by rigid extor¬ 
tions in the province itself; just as. at a later period ot 

1 [//;m lullin' i s iniwh Uord'h in tin lit) il Hint In' Mali, Rah 

ai luili I 

1 II il:i I 'utiitzan Inal nut /•.«’>; deilaied In hare nccut'icd Ilia 
/>!,*?,-il/ limit at a imnli lain /'omit, w muiht Inn; iniicared them 
In 1', lieie alluded to ll e inia/it ci'iii trace the earlier and C-itiiut 

Issaeam in Hus name, as untlen in .hahie ihaiactcis .S<v Mnlzell \ 
note In (Jiimtn.s Ciututs Tin .17—tinaii, Imlica. i — C Mu//e> 
Suiptorc- jciinn Alex. i> I(•——I. I imcr- Pitt, if habylnnti’, 3 (K 
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Indian history, the miserable jagirdar was put off by assign¬ 
ments upon turbulent and rebellious provinces. Ul ‘ The 
\alue of such drafts, even upon the general tieasury. may 
be estimated by an amusing anecdote ielated ol the Khalil 
M Hadi. An eminent Arab poet having once presented to 
him some of his lucubrations, the pi nice who was a good 
jiidee of such peilormances, discovered such beauties in 
them that he was extremely pleased and said to him 
'Choose for your recompense, eithei to icceive 50.1)00 
dirhams immediately , or 100,000 altei uni have gone 
through the delays and loimahties ol the l'.\ehei|iiei " 1 he 

poet replied with great readiness "Ciive me. I piav. the 
30.000 now, and the 100.000 heiealtei , which lepaiiee 
we are told, was so pleasing to the Khalil, that he oideied 
the entire sum ol 130.000 duhams to be pant down to him 
on the spot, without any deduction 1 ; 

13 . Al Mu'lamad-'ahi-llalt. ah 23 (>- 27 ( > ad 870-802 

18. Al Muktadai-brllali. ah 203-320 ad OiIH-032 

During the nine leigns whn.li occupied the penod 
between Al Mu'tasim and Al Muktadai. the powet ol the 
Khalils had been giaduallv on the decline I he lmkish 
euard had become more and moie outiageous and ailntiary. 
independent dynasties, such as the lahindes and Sullaiules. 
alter having shorn the kingdom ol some ot its lanes! pro¬ 
vinces, had themselves expued, eunuchs, anil even women, 1 
had sat upon the judgment seat and dispensed pationage 
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while corruption and venality openly prevailed; and now, 
at a later period—notwithstanding that literature flourished, 
and the personal dignity of the Khalif was maintained in the 
highest splendour—yet, not only had the Samanis conquer¬ 
ed the whole of Mawarau-n nahr and Khurasan, not only 
had the Dailamites penetrated to the borders of ’Irak, and 
all northern Africa, except Egypt, had been lost for ever to 
the Khilafat, but, as if to crown the measure of its mis¬ 
fortunes, the Karmatian heretics, having plundered Kufa, 
Basra, and Samarra, had possessed themselves of Mecca 
during the very time of pilgrimage, had massacred the pil¬ 
grims, and even carried off the sacred black stone itself, the 
principal and universal object of Muhammadan veneration. 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provinces 
necessarily partook of the decline from which the heart ol 
the empire was suffering; and Sind, neglected by the impe¬ 
rial government, came to be divided among several petty 
princes, who though they transmitted no revenue and ren¬ 
dered no political allegiance to the Khalif, were, like other 
more powerful chiefs, who had assumed independence, glad 
to fortify their position by acknowledging his spiritual sup¬ 
remacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation ot 
some rarity from the kingdoms which they had usurped. 
Among these’ostentatious displays of empty fealty in which 
revolted governors were wont to indulge,—comprising, in 
the words of Gibbon, “an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit 
of silk-hangings, or some pounds of musk and amber,”' 1,1 
we may specially mention two loyal and characteristic offer¬ 
ings from India,—“a cart-load of four-armed idols, 140 and 
“the largest and longest teak-tree which had ever been 
seen.” 141 

The virtual renunciation of political control in Sind may 
be dated from the year 257 h., when the Khalif Mu’tamad, 
in order to divert the Suffarides from their hostile designs 
against ’Irak, conferred upon Ya’kub ibn Lais the govern¬ 
ment of Sind, as well as of Balkh and Tukharistan, in addi- 

Decline ami Fall. C'/in/’. h 

’“Biographical Dictionan, /.. I' K., I’ol. II p. 287; Mem. snr 
1'Incte, 289. 

Fragments Ar. ct Pers, p. 21(i. M. Remand contends that the 
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tion to that of Sijistan and Kirman, with which he had been 
already invested. 14 - 

The two principal kingdoms which were established in 
Sind a few years after this event, were those ot Multan and 
Mansura, both of which attained a high degree ol power 
and prosperity. It is probable that the independence ot 
those states commened upon 5 a'kub ibn Lais' death in 
265 H. (879 a.d,), for his suceessois weie comparatively 
powerless, and the Samams, at the commencement of their 
rule, had little leisure to attend to so remote a piovincc as 


Sind. 

Mas’udi, who visited the valley ol the Indus in the yeai 
303-4 H. —915-6 a.d., and completed his "Meadows of Gold" 
in 332 h. —943-4 a.d., furnished a brilliant account of the 
state of Islam in that country. I he Amir of Multan was an 
Arab of the noble tribe ol Kuraish," 1 named Abu-1 Dalhat 
al Munabba, son ot Assad as Sami, and the Kingdom ot 
Multan is represented to have been heieditary in his family 
tor a long time, “nearly trom the beginning ot Islam,"-- 
meaning, probably, its introduction into Sind, and Kanauj. 
he asserts, was then a province ol Multan, "the gieatcst ol 
the countries which torm a liontiei against unbelieving 
nations.” 

He was descended trom Santa son ol Lawn, son ol Ghalib, 
who had established himscll on the shoies ot Lilian before 
the birth of Muhammad. 1 lie Amir had an army in his 
pay, and there were reckoned to be 120.000 hamlets around 
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the capital. His dominion extended to the frontier o! 
Khurasan. The temple of the Sun was still an object ol 
native pilgrimage, to which people reported from the most 
distant parts of the continent, to make their offerings ol 
money, pearls, aloe, wood and other perfumes. It was from 
this source that the greater part of the levenue of the Amu 
was derived. Mas’udi remarks, as does lbn Haukal, that 
the threat ol injuring or mutilating the idol was sufficient to 
deter the native princes Irom engaging in hostilities with 
the Amir. 

Mansura was governed by another Kuraishi, whose name 
was Abu-I Mundar'lJmnr bin 'Abdul-lla. He was descended 
from Habbar bin Aswad, who was cclebiated for his oppo¬ 
sition to Muhammad, and on the return ol the prophet to 
Mecca in triumph, was among the tew who were excepted 
from the terms of the amnesty which was at that time pro¬ 
claimed. He subsequently became a convert, and towards 
the year 1 I 1 a.h., one ot his descendants came to the 
valley of the Indus to seek his lortune. Some time after, 
his lamily, taking advantage ol the anarchy which prevailed 
in the country, made themselves masters ot the low'er Indus, 
and established themselves at Mansura. Our voyager states, 
that he was kindly received by the Amir, as well as his 
minister. While he was there, lie tound some descendants 
of the Khalil ’Ali, whom persecution had compelled to seek 
a refuge in that distant country. 

The principality ot Mansura extended from the sea to 
Alor, where that ol Multan commenced. It was said to 
contain 300,000 vilages, which is, ol course, a ridiculous 
exaggeration; but the whole country was well cultivated, 
and covered with trees and fields. Nevertheless, the inha¬ 
bitants were obliged continually to protect themselves against 
the aggressions of the Meds and other savage tribes ol the 
desert. 

The duel of Mansura had eighty elephants of war. Then- 
trunks were armed with a kind of curved sword, called 
kiirtal, and were covered with ainiour to protect them in 
fight. 141 The entne body ol the animal was similarly pro- 

111 ts iKh tni iuntion \ a m1uuh } it< \f<'r\ <>/ a Unlit nanud Hanoi, 
who a-IH/i (/ pi'CM Ill Ik huh ll, t'Oasted lull UUI t ontcndcd kkVU 
an elephant w armed and ha: mu put it and its attendant host to 
fhaht, bv eiadnatma its tusk* ’ \i.ulw-l MAlilukat. '< "Mufren 
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tooted, and each was attended by a detachment ot the 
hundred infantry. Other elephants, not used in war sen ice. 
were employed to carry burdens and draw chut tots " ' 

23. Al Muti’-h-llah, a.h 334-363 v.n 045.074 

25. Al Kadir-bi-llah , a.h. 381 -4 2 2 ad 00 1 -1 () 3 1 

A few years after Mas'udi, the \alle\ ot the Indus was 
\isited by Istakhri, and by I bn llaukal’. who has included 

nearly the whole of Istakhri's iclation in his own, and has 

entered into some furthei detail 

The account of Sind by Ibn llaukal who wiote his woik 
alter the year 366 h. (076 a t> ). when lie was toi a second 
tune m India, has been given in the pieccding paces, and 
need not be repeated heie With iespeet to the condition 
of the country at the time ol lus \isit he obscives that Multan 
was not so large as Mansuia, and was delendod In a ut.ulel. 
that the territory was tortile and pioduce cheap, but that its 
leitility was interior to th.it ot Mansuia, and its soil was 
not cultivated with the same eaie I he Mini 1 "' toed out¬ 
side the town, and nevei enteied 11 cucpt lor the pin pose 
ol going to the mosque, on I inlays, mounted on an elephant 
There appears to have been not native coinage, but the 
money in circulation was oh icily k.mdah.uian and I ataman 
dirhams. The dress of the Sindians was like that ol dis¬ 
people of ‘Irak, but the Amns habited themselves like the 
native princes. Some poisons woic then linn Ion" and 
their dresses loose, with waistbands, on account ol the heat, 
and there was no difference between the curb ol the laithlul 
and idolaters. 

The Amiis ot Multan and Mansuia wore independent ol 
one another; but both deferied to the spuitual authoiuv ol 
the Khahf of Baghdad I he loimci was still a descendant 
of Santa bin Lavvi. and the lattci a descendant ol the Halt* 
bari family. 

Alor, the ancient Hindu capital, was nearlv as huge as 
Multan, surrounded by a double wall and was a dependency 
<tf Mansura Its territory was lei tile and rich, and r was 
the seat of considerable commerce Rahuh (or Dnhuh) 

'“See liarly .lmh (,eu</r<i/>h< i \ \bm<nr< cur 1" link. M 1 -H 217 
,m Ittokhn t/va/. r i” him .u M.ili' /''" //•».</ tj r. ml't /Un. sn.it . 
hut the i liu'f nf l/ai..ifi.i hr it i u a. t u\ M.ilit ' . a n ' 
dent hr met the hum ui tlu rim. umutu utuiti 
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also, on the borders of Makran, and to the west of the Halu 
range, was included in Mansura. 

There were other principalities to the west, besides these 
two in the valley of the Indus:—such as Turan; which was 
under the authority of a native of Basra, named Abu-1 
Kassam, “tax-gatherer, administrator, judge, and general, 
who could not distinguish between three and ten:”—and 
Kusdar; which was governed by an Arab, residing in Kaik- 
anan, named Mu’in bin Ahmad, who admitted the name ol 
the ’Abbaside Khalif into the public prayers:—and Makran. 
the ruler of which was Tsa bin Ma’dan, who had estab¬ 
lished his residence in the city of Kiz, about the 
size of half of Multan:—and Mushki, on the bordeis 
of Kirman; which was presided over by Matahar bin 
Rija, who had an independent jurisdiction extending 
through three days’ journey, but used the Khalif’s name in 
the public services of religion. 117 

Ibn Haukal observes, that at Mansura and Multan, and 
in the rest of the province, the people spoke the Arabic 
and Sindian languages; in Makran, Makranian and Persian 

With respect to those other parts of India to which the 
Musulmans resorted such as the maritime towns in the 
jurisdiction of the Balhara, between Cambay and Saintui 
lbn Haukal observes that they were covered with towns and 
villages. The inhabitants were idolators, but the Musulmam 
were treated with great consideration by the native princes 
They were governed by men of their own faith, as the 
traveller informs us was the case with Musulmans in othei 
infidel dominions, as among the Khazars of the Volga, the 
Alans of the Caucasus, and in the Ghana and Kaugha in 
Central Africa. They had the privilege of living under then 
own laws, and no one could give testimony against them 
unless he professed the Muhammadan faith. “1 have seen," 
says lbn Haukal. “Musulmans of this country invoke 
against other Musulmans the testimony of natives of pro¬ 
bity who did not profess the Muhammadan creed; but it 
was necessary that the adverse party should first give his 
consent.” They had erected their mosques in these infidel 
cities, and were allowed to summon their congregations by 
the usual mode of proclaiming the time of prayer. 

Gilifaitcish'i do rchii- bid f> 17' 
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Such privileges could only have been conceded to men 
whose favour was worth gaining, and it is to be legretted 
that they were indisposed to show to others in similai 
circumstances the indulgences so readily allowed to them¬ 
selves. In the Middle Ages, it was only the power and 
political influence ot the Amalfitans. \ eneti.ms, Pisans, and 
Genoese, that were sometimes able to extoi t from the reluc¬ 
tant Musulmans those immunities, which were willingly 
granted by the more easy and indifferent Ciusaders anil 
Greeks,—comprising the security ot their changes, maga¬ 
zines, and churches, the recognition ot their Bailos, the 
privilege of being tried by their own laws, and by judges 
of their own appointment. These republics must then have 
occupied in Egypt and Constantinople the same kind of 
position as the Arabs on the coast ol India, excepting that 
the tenure of the former was more piecaiions, and moie 
subject to the caprices of despotism, the fluctuations of 
trade, and the ascending oi waning influence of the prin¬ 
cipal carriers. 

The commercial establishments in the peninsula of India 
do not seem to have excited anv religious semples m the 
minds of the Khalifs, or even ol those casuistical divines 
who guided the consciences ot these “Vicars ol God" and 
their subjects. Trade was openly piosecuted in that land 
ot infidels by Aiab merchants, without any tulminations 
Irom these spiritual authorities, and piobnhly with then 
encouragement. In this respect, thcie was a singulai con¬ 
trast between the sentiments that animated Muhammadans 
and Christians: for to Christians, on the contiaiv. wlicthei 
merchants or princes, the permission ol then “Vicai ol 
God” was necessary, beloie they could tiallic with infidels, 
as only he, in his infallibility, could authon/e a departure 
from the most sacred injunctions of Holy Writ. I'.vcn a i 
late as the year 1454, the dispensing power to trade with 
Muhammadans was exercised in tax our ot Pi nice Henry of 
Portugal by Pope Nicholas Y' . in a famous Bull, which 
refers to similar concessions from his immediate predeces¬ 
sors, Martin V. and Eugcnius IV . to Kings ot that country. 

This intercourse with the Saiacens was not merely sub¬ 
ject to these formal, and peihaps interested, restrictions, but 
was strongly and honestly reprobated by many sincere 
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believers: and not without reason, when we reflect, that 
some of these traders, especially the Venetians, disgraced 
their honour and their faith by supplying the Egyptian 
market with Circassian slaves, and even rendered their 
mercenary assistance in driving the Crusaders from Acre, 
the last and only stronghold left to them in Palestine:— 

K non con Saraun, nc con Giudei, 

Che ciascun suo nemico era Cristiano, 

E licssuno era stato a vincerc Acri, 

Ne niercantante in terra di Soldano."' 

The revenues, which the Arab princes of Sind derived 
from their several provinces, are pronounced to have been 
very small,—barely more than sufficient to provide food 
and clothing and the means of maintaining their positions 
with credit and decency; and, as a necessary consequence, 
only a few years elapsed before they were driven from their 
kingdoms, and compelled to yield their power to moie 
enterprising and energetic assailants. 

The Karmatians of India are nowhere alluded to by Ibn 
Haukal; 14B but it could not have been long after his visit, 
that these heretics, who probably contained within then 
ranks many converted natives and foreigners as well as 
Arabs, began to spread in the valley of the Indus. Abu-1 
Fida dates the commencement of their decline from 326 h. 
(938 a.d.). This was accelerated by two ignominious de¬ 
feats in Egypt in 360 and 363, and their overflow was com¬ 
pleted in ’Irak in 375 (985 a.d.). It must have been about 
this latter year that, finding their power expiring in the 
original seat of their conquests, they sought new settlements 
in a distant land, and tried their success in Sind. There the 

"" Dante. Inferno, Cant rmi See oho I’arad Cant ir vt 1 The 
sentiment teas common, anil Petraich cvc/ainis injainst tins venality. 
Ti’it/i ciiual indiiination, in his Trumlo della Faina. On the genera! 
subject, com fnn e Muratori, \ntu|int ltal meet ;evi, I'ol II eol 905- 
10; Gesta l)ci per Fiancos. p 9,14, Robeitson. Disquis on Ancient 
India, Notes .nr. and xlrtt , lleeren, Kssai Mir lTnflnence des Croi- 
Mides, Pt li. see 1; Riinaud, Sarrazins, 2.18; /Iran man de Repuhl 
■\malf, 8, McPherson, \nnals of Commerce. I VO. .196. 4.15. 
Muratori. Rerum ltal. Scrip., I'ol. I'I. col. 186 , XII. 322 , 330 ; 
XVII. 1088 , 1092 . 
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weakness of the petty local governments favoured their 
progress, and led to their early occupation both of Mansun 
and Multan,—from which latter place history records then 
expulsion by the overwhelming power of'Mahmud the 
Ghaznivide. 

It appears from local histories, as well as the Kunuhn 
lawarikh, that Mahmud also effected conquests m Sind 
Though this matter is not commonly recorded b\ his 
historians, there is every likelihood of its tiuth; lor, beinu 
in possession of Kusdar and Multan, the country was at 
all times open to his invasions As it is well established 
that, after the fall ot Somnat, he in .11 died tor sonic days 
along the course of the Indus, we can readily concui with 
the Kamilu-t Tawarikh in ascribing his capture of Mansura 
to the year 416 h., on his return from that expedition: and, 
as it is expressly stated that he then placed a Mnlwnmnuhin 
prince on the thione, we may salelv infer that the pievious 
occupant had rejected that faith, and was thcielorc a Kar- 
matian, who, having usurped the government from the 
Habbari dynasty, had thus, aftei a dination ol thiee cen¬ 
turies, effected the extinction of the Arab dominion in 
Sind. lr, ' ) 


SIND UNDER Till; ARAHS 

Having in the previous Note exhausted all the scanty 
materials which history has left us icspecting the political 
progress of the Arabs in Sind, we may now proceed to con¬ 
sider some of the questions connected with the maintenance 
ot their power in that province 

The internal administration ot the count) v was nccessaiily 
left in the hand of the natives; as the Arabs, upon their first 
acquisition of territory, had brought with them no men 
capable of exercising civil functions. Indeed, wherever we 

'■’* C nmpart Mordtmann, das l!u<i> di i I andi r. hihhwi i . di 
whtis Indie is. pp 163-182, dutch v Orioii.d (it-oprapln , Moduli 
t nivcrsal Hist, I’ol II pp 383, >'/, W, 41ii; Mini oir 1' hide, 
pp. 233-242 ; Fragm. Arabes, p xnv , D'llcrl’flal, Bihlioth Oricn- 
lalc, v “Carmath." It'nl, (icsdiiihlc dir (luliUii, l“l II p 'T5 . 
HI. 11, 33, 65, Gmynet, Hot di >- linns . Tiiliialn-1 Kiiatn. 1/ S 
P; 21, Hamza Isfahan i, ed Gotlwaldl. f '<>/ II. p 156, ct seq ; .Vm-I 
ktda, Annal, Most., I’al. II. p 4un. 
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follow the steps of these fanatics, we find them ignorant oi 
the first principles of public economy, and compelled, b\ 
the exigencies of their position, to rely upon native assis¬ 
tance in the management of the finances and accounts o: 
their subject provinces. So, indeed, in a certain measure 
do the English in India; but with this essential difference, 
that they direct and control the ministerial officers, both of 
collection and record, introduce their own systems, modih 
or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, and initiate at 
proceedings connected with the several departments of the 
exchequer: but the Arabs, either through indolence, pride, 
or ignorance, left themselves at the mercy of their subordin¬ 
ates, and were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic 
accounts kept by their native financiers, who practised the 
most ingenious devices of flattery, falsehood, cajolery, and 
self-interest—rendered more acute by religious hatred—m 
order to blind their credulous dupes as to the actual re¬ 
sources of the countries which they governed. The rack 
and the threat of circumcision would sometimes extort the 
illicit accumulations of past years; but, in the long run, the 
pliant and plausible officials were_the gainers; and com¬ 
promises, in a little ready cash, were gladly accepted, in lieu 
of closer scrutiny and more accurately balanced ledgers 

Hence those charges so readily brought, and so eagcih 
listened to, by Khalits as well as Amirs, of defalcations and 
embezzlements- hence those demands for indefinite sums 
from refractory servants hence those extortionate fines, 
levied according to mere surmises and conjectures, since no 
means existed of ascertaining the real amount of revenue 
and expenditure. Brought up in their native deserts, with 
no greater knowledge of schemes of administration than wa- 
to be obtained by studying the phylarchics of the Bedouins, 
and invested suddenly with dominions which they were 
not competent .to manage, however easily they might ovei- 
run and subdue them, the Arabs were compelled to seek in 
the political institutions of their subjects the means of 
realizing the exactions which, as victors, they felt it their 
right to demand. The maintenance, therefore, of native 
officials (who were styled Brahmans in the case of Sind) 
was a matter of necessity rather than choice, at least at this 
early period of their sway; for the guide-books mentioned 
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>v Ibn Haukal, which indicate some knowledge of statistics 
irid finance, were the products of a much later age. 

The first show of independence ol such aid. even at the 
•apital itself, was not exhibited till the reign ol 'Abdu l 
dahk, when he adopted an Arab currency, m supersession 
if the Greek and Persian money. with which trade had been 
utherto carried on: though the old denominations ol 
Imirius and drachma were still ietained, under the slight 
netamorphoses of dinar and dirham Walid next abolished 
he Greek language and character from the public offices ol 
inance, and substituted the Arabic, thus still tinthcr Iree- 
ng the Arabs from the trammels which these loieign sy stems 
tad interposed. The land-tenures and pcisonal taxes, 
x-ing based upon principles introduced b\ the victorious 
Moslems, retained their Arab nomenclature 1 •' 

The original conquerors of Sind ievened thete. as else¬ 
where under similar circumstances, huge possessions in land 
Ukta’at or kataya’), which, as beneficialv grants lor public 
Services, were exempt from all taxes, except the alms 
( sadaka ) defined by law. They weic. ol couise. held on 
he condition of continued militate service, anti as long as 
his was rendered, they never reverted to the fisc Accord- 
ng to the regulations promulgated by ’IJmar, soldiers weic 
tot allowed to devote themselves to agricultme or any othei 
irofession, and therefore the lands ol these gi unices con- 
inucd to be cultivated by the foimei possessors, now ic- 
iuced to the condition of villeins and sells. 1 '- Other 
■oldiers, not so beneficed, received stipends I mm the public 
evenue, to which they themselves contributed nothing in 
he shape of taxes. Four-fifths ol the pii/c-money was 
nvariably distributed among them, and, indeed, at first. 
ormed their sole remuneration, insomuch that a man who 
eceived pay was entitled neither to plunder nor the honoui 
>f martyrdom. One-fifth of the spoil was reserved to the 
Khalif for religious and charitable puiposes, according to 
ihe injunctions of the Kuran The man “who went down 
to the battle, and he who tairied by the stuff," received 
equal shares, and the horseman was entitled to a double 

'Rlniacw. Historic Saraii im . 1 . ,< 77, 1. I no 1’itl \> 
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portion. Had the Khalif attempted to augment his share 
the hardy warriors would have resisted his claim, with the 
same treedom as the fierce and sturdy Gaul, when he raised 
his battle-axe, and reminded Clovis that the famous vase 
of Soissons was public spoil. 1 ' 1 

Much also of the conquered land was, during the whole 
course of Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred 
edifices and institutions, as wakf, or mortmain; of which 
some remnant, dating trom that early period, is to be found 
even to this day in Sind. 1 1 which notoriously swarms with 
sanctified beggars and similar impostors, and contains 
according to the current saying, no less than 100,000 tombs 
ol saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishments., 
which, under the Talpurs. absorbed one-third ol the entiie 
levenue ol the State 

That the whole valley, however, was not occupied oi 
assigned by the victors is evident, not only trom the large 
amount ol the land-tax—which, had that been the case, 
would have yielded no revenue to the government—but 
liom the I act ol many native chiefs being able to maintain 
their independence, amidst all the wars and turmoils which 
laged around them. This is manifest trom the story ol 
'Abdu-lla bin Muhammad, the 'Ahte, which has been re¬ 
lated in the preceding note There we find a native poten¬ 
tate, "only one amongst other Sindian kings," possessing 
much land and many subjects, to whom ’Abdu-lla was re¬ 
commended to tty tor protection, and who was represented 
as holding the name ol the prophet in respect, though lie 
continued to worship his own idols 

The conquerors, taking up their abode chiefly in cities ol 
their own construction, cultivated no friendly intercourse 
with the Indians, whom they condemned as a subject race 
and abhorred as ldolateis They remained, therefore 
isolated from their neighbours, and when their turn came 
to be driven out trom their possessions, they left a void 

IV1 Ch-tioiv ol Tom \ I listen ia Kcclesi.istic.i I'runcorum. l.ib n c 
J7 (In lh i \uhh\ t of, Ihi \l ulummuultm loo ol /><><> 1 \. i'ow/'iii• 
Hed.n.i. R is i 2, 4, Mislu.il ul Mtis.ibili. I'ol II |> 244, /V/r< 
nit'i Y. Hist (It's S.uiumcU's 22'i. bob Kni.iti 1‘iJ Ptsc . pp 10S-201 
,, i,l I ,,l I pp 200. 207, II 421. /P/iiiM IV line Milit.iri Miiliam 
irwlonim, Si'il. 10 27. Rom uni Su la/uo 254 

1 1 [k oscinn lo>i. iliu Batata 22 1 
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which was soon filled up. and their expulsion. 01 exteimuni¬ 
tion, was easily accomplished, and nowhere reeietted 

In no place do we find win allusion to \inb women 
accompanying Sindian camps, or as olten occmied m 
other fields—stimulating the soldiers to action, when tliex 
evinced any disposition to yield to their eneim, 1 I he 
battle of the Yermouh. which decided the late ol Syna. was 
gained as much in the exhoitations. icpioasben and c\en 
blows of the women, as In the valoui ol the men. loi thine 
weie the faithful repulsed In the steads advance id the 
tirecian phalanx, thrice were they checked m then ietie.it. 
and driven back to battle by the women. \bu Sutvan 
himsell being struck ovet the lace with a tent-pole In one ot 
those viiagos. as he tied beloie the enemy In the lemotest 
east, again, we find, as eaily as the time ol l baulu-lla. his 
brother's wile mentioned as the hist Auburn woman who 
crossed the Oxus,—on which oceasnm nnloitunateK she 
disgraced the credit ol her sex. no less than hci exalted tank 
In stealing the jewels and ciown id the queen ol the Sog- 
dians Not many yeais altei the saiigumaix battle ol 
Bukh.ua, lought in the yem l )() h , between I bn kiitmbn and 
the Tatars, was. in like manner with that id the Wiiuouk 
icstored bv the teais and icpioaches ol the women who 
accompanied the Arab camp 1 Ihese soldieis. theieloie 
weie prepared loi immediate colotu/alion and settlement 
and must have consisted ol the suiplus eimgiunt popu¬ 
lation already settled in khuias.m Nccoidingly. we find 
in this instance, that Baikand was conuited into a loitiess 
and that part ot the m nn was located in its ncndibomhood 
and composed several hundred imlitaiv stations 

Sind, on the contiaty. on account ol the distance and 
difficulty of communication, and the absence ol mtci mediate 
Arab colonies, was invaded by men picp.ued lor nulit.uy 
operations alone, and who could not possess the means ol 
carrying their tamilics with them, when onlv one baggage- 
camel was allowed to even lour men. foi the transport ol 

■ l\i'liuiiitl, San a/ii)', It* 
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their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, and when 
supplies ran short even before the Indus was crossed. 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free 
these agreeable additions to their society may have poured 
in, along with the later adventurers who flocked to the new 
conquest; but we nowhere meet with even any incidental 
allusion to the circumstance, but with much that militates 
against its probability: so that there was, perhaps, among 
the descendants ot the Sindian colonists, less infusion of the 
real blood of Arabs than in any other province subjected 
to their dominion. 

When Muhammad Kasim, upon passing the Indus, gave 
lo any of his soldiers so disposed leave to retire to then 
homes, only three came forward to claim their discharge, 
and of these, two did so, because they had to provide foi 
the female members of their tamily, who had, with the rest, 
been left behind in their native count!y with no one to pro¬ 
tect them. Nor were the consolations of a speedy restora¬ 
tion to their deserted homes held out to the first conquerois 
To them the return was even more difficult than the advance 
as we may learn Irom a passage in Taban, where he tells 
that, on the accession of the Khalif Sulaiman, he wrote to 
those ill-used men—-the companions of the gallant hero 
whom he had tortured to death—in these harsh and cruel 
terms:—-“Sow and sweat, wherever you may find yourselves 
on receipt of this mandate, for thcie is no more Syria foi 
vou " Here, then, these exiles must have remained during 
the ten yeais ot his reign at least; and as they were not 
likely to have returned in any numbers after his death, we 
may conceive them congregated into several military colon¬ 
ies, seeking solace for their lost homes in the arms of the 
native women of the country, and leaving their lands and 
plunder to be inherited by their Sindo-Arab descendants. 

These military colonies, which formed a peculiar feature 
of Arab settlement weic styled jumid and amsar ,—“armies" 
and “cities,"—the latter appellation implying settled abodes, 
contrasted with the previous migrations to which the tribes 
had been habituated In many instances they rose into 
important cities, as in the case of Basra, Kufa, and Damas¬ 
cus, and early became the principal centres of Arab learn¬ 
ing, law, grammar, and theology, as well as of tumult. 
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violence, perfidy, and intrigue. The principal seats of these 
cantonments in Sind appear to have been Mansuta, Ku/dar. 
Kandabel, Baiza, Mahfuza, and Multan, and indeed, the 
military camp near the latter town,—whether the real name 
be “Jandaram” or “Jundruz” (Gihhincistei). "Jundiawar" 
( Ashkalu-l Bilad), “Jundawar" (Alm-I lulu) 01 "Jaiidur” 
(Nubian Geographer), seems to dense its liist s\liable 
from jand, the singular number ol iiuuul. .those men¬ 
tioned. m 


The local troops, svhich svere enlisted m the eountiy, dis¬ 
persed to their osvn homes as soon as the necessity was 
satisfied for svhich they svere raised, but theie svctc some 
svhich assumed a more permanent cluiuctci. and weie em¬ 
ployed on foreign service, svith little chance ol return. 

That Sindian troops svere levied, and sent to light the 
battles of the Arabs in distant qu.liters, we base undoubted 
proof. I speak not hcie of the mimeious .lots ol 'Irak. 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, who--as I hope to be able to 
show in another place—were, eie long, trunsloimed into 
the Jatano, or Gitano- the (iypsies ol modem I mope 
These had been too long in their settlements to be called 
'Sindians” by a contcmpor.us historian, like Dionysius 
Tclmarensis, to whom the terms “Jut." "Asawira.' and 
“Sababija,” were mere familiar llus nutlioi. m his 
Syrian Chronicle, distinctly mentions "Sindian cohorts as 
forming a portion of the motley aims of Alans. Kha/ars. 
Medcs, Persians. Turks. Arabs, etc. which made an iimp- 
tion into the Byzantine temtoiv in I >0 aii 767 aii 1 
Four years afterwards, sve find a body ol Sindians and 
Khazars—said to be slaves attempt met to seize upon the 
imperial treasury in Harran Most probably, they also 
composed part of these foicien levies 

In admitting these provincials into their nimics, the Arabs 
merely imitated the policy of the Romans, who did the same 
from motives of expediency—hoping to find employment 
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for turbulent spirits, and to neutralize the elements ot 
rebellion, by sending foreign mercenaries into provinces 
remote from their native soil . 1 "’ 0 Thus we find Slavones 
and Berbers, Syrians and Copts, Babylonians and Persians, 
and even Christians and Jews, Magians and Idolaters, m 
the early period of the Khilaiat, extending the Arab con¬ 
quests among distant nations; just as, in the days ol its 
decline, the Khalil's had Africans, Farghanians, Turks, 
Alans, etc., acting as their Praetorian guards, both in pro¬ 
tecting them against their own subjects, and deposing then 
employers at their own will and pleasure: 1 '"—the difference 
only consisted in this, that the former constituted auxiliary 
corps, into which, when any foreigner was enlisted, he was 
adopted by some Arab tribe as a member, and being called 
mania, or client, of that tribe, he had the same rights and 
privileges as it he had been born in it, whereas, Mu’tasini 
when he enrolled his foreign bodyguard, made the Arabian 
troops subordinate to his meiccnaries, whom, in order to 
elude the law, he called his own clients—an evasive prac¬ 
tice which was continued by his successors " ,1 

When the profession of faith in God and his Prophet was 
no longer the symbol which united these furious zealots, 
when literature, science, philosophy, poetry, and other ob¬ 
jects of intellectual cultuic, ceased to be regarded as criminal 
pursuits;"‘ J when opulence, luxuiy, and the arts which refine 
and embellish social hie, had converted roaming and rugged 
soldiers into indolent and elleminate \oluptuanes,—the 
necessity of recruiting their ranks from extraneous sources, 
led to a modification of their military institutions, and to the 
abandonment of those exclusive sentiments, which had once 
found the Arabs by a common tic of fraternity in rapine and 
propagandism. Some of these foreign recruits were, no 
doubt, obtained by the hopes of ready participation in the 
spoils which were the invaiiable concomitant of Arab con¬ 
quests; but most of them were very unwilling soldiers, raised 
by an arbitrary conscription, and only reconciled to their 
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fate, after long experience of their new profession and when 
their distant homes had been lorgotten. That the power of 
levying troops for foreign semee was eenetalh telt is i 
sore grievance by the unfortunate prosmcials. is evidenced 
by the terms for which the people ol labenstun held out. 
when they capitulated to their victors, loi while they aneed 
to become tributary in the annual sum ol in,- 'hundred 
thousand dirhams, they stipulated that the Muslims should 
at no time levy any tioops in then countiv " 

Commercial activity, also, succeeded to the /cal lor war. 
which offered no longer the same inducements ol honour 
and profit that had been icali/ed hv the eailv conquciois 
A new stimulus was thus found loi the spun of advendue 
which still survived, in the penis and evutements ol Hading 
speculations, both by land and sea,, piosceuicd at a dis¬ 
tance and duration, which at that tune u is suipusing to 
contemplate. Sind was not bashwmd in this season of 
enterprise, lor she appeals to have kept up a icpiilai com 
mercial communication with the ust ol the Muhammadan 
empire. Caravans vveie oUcii passing and icpassmg 
between that country and Khurasan most commonlv In the 
ioutc of Kabul and Bumian She also held communication 
with Zabuhstan and Sijistan. by wav ol (du/m and Kanda¬ 
har. Zabulistan was, at the penod ol Mas udi s visit, a 
large country, known by the name ol the kinrdom ol 1 no/ 
and contained fortresses ol great sticnelh I lie people were 
of divers languages and races, and different opinions were 
even then entertained respecting then origin In Si|ist.m. 
which has greatly dctcnoiated since that penod. the banks 
of the Hcndmand were studded with gaidens and cultivated 
fields; its stream was covered with boat, and litigation was 
carried on extensively by means of windmills 11,1 
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With respect to the routes from the North to India, 
Biruni observes:—“We reach Sind from our country (Tur- 
kistan) by going through the country of Nimroz, that is to 
say, Sijistan, and we reach Hind through Kabul. I do not 
mean to say that is the only route, for one can arrive there 
from all directions when the passes are open.” 

We learn from notices in other authors, that there wa 
commercial traffic by sea-board also. Much of the mer 
chandize which was carried through Sind to Turkistan and 
Khurasan,—and thence even so far as Constantinople, 1,r ' 
by the resumption of a route which had been much fre¬ 
quented at an earlier period 100 —was the product of China 
and the ports of Ceylon, ’Uman, and Malabar; from which 
latter province was derived, as at the present day, all the 
timber used in the construction of the boats which plied on 
the river. From Arabia, horses were frequently imported 
into Sind; and armies and munitions of war were sent up 
the mouths of the Indus, as we have already noticed with 
respect to the expeditions of Muhammad Kasim and some 
of his predecessors . 107 The whole coast of Wirman and 
Makran was, doubtless, studded with Arab settlements of 
the Azdis, who were the chief mercantile carriers from 
Obolla and 'Uman, and who had many brethren settled in 
Sind; and so it has remained, indeed, from the time of 
Alexander to the present I mem of Maskat, for the means of 
Arabis, Arabius, Arabitae, etc., of Nearchus and the 
ancient geographers, were most probably derived from the 
opposite peninsula in the west, and are still represented by 
the Arabu of the coast of Makran, like as the neighbouring 
Oriatae, or Hortitas, seem to survive in the modern Hor-mara 
and Haur . 108 

The toleration which the native Sindians enjoyed in the 
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practice of their religion, was greater than what was usually 
conceded in other countries; but it was d.ctated less by any 
principle of justice or humanity, than the impossibility of 
suppressing the native religion by the small nunVber of Arab 
invaders ^ When time had fully shown the necessity of 
some relaxation in the stern code of Moshm conquest. it 
was directed, that the natives might rebuild thc.r temples 

3 u d u pe [ °J m u the,r „ worsh 'P- that the ihree per cent 
which had been allowed to the priests under die former 
government, should not be withheld in the la,tv for whom 
they officiated. Dahir s prime minister was also retained 
in office, in order to protect the rights o! the people, and 
to maintain the native institutions; while Biahmans were 
distributed throughout the provinces to collect the taxes 
which had been fixed. But, where power had, for a short 
time, enabled the Moslims to usurp the mastery, the usual 
bigotry and cruelty were displayed. At Debal. the temples 
were demolished, and mosques founded, a general massacie 
endured for three whole days; pusoneis weie taken captive, 
plunder was amassed; and an apostate was left in charge 
of the government, exercising co-ordinate jmisdiction with 
an Arab chief. At Nairun, the idols were hioken, and 
mosques founded, notwithstanding its voluntary surrender. 
At Alor, though the lives of the inhabitants weie spared, a 
heavy tribute was imposed; and though the temples were 
treated like “churches of the Chustians, or synagogues of 
the Jews,” yet that was no gieat indulgence, if we may 
judge from the proceedings at Jerusalem and Damascus 
where the ringing of bells and building ot chapels were 
prohibited; where the free admission of Musulmans was 
at all times compulsory; wheie the forcible conversion of 
churches into mosques was insisted on, without the offer 
of compensation; and where they were sometimes devoted 
to the meaner uses of cow-houses and stables At Rawar, 
and ’Askalanda, all the men in arms were put to the sword, 
and the women and children earned away captive At 
Multan, all men capable of bearing arms were massacred; 

Notes to Q Cur tuts, pp X7J, K7I. l> r "\U'n ( n-« ho tile Al<\\ pp 
467-9; rincotl. Vojauc of \i.mlm-. pp 1M 211. Unrrin, |i<-<,id,ts 
(la Asia, Dec. ir p. 290, He, ten \- 1 ,i;n N'.Uomis f ul I pp 279, 
297, 
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six thousand ministers of the temple were made captive 
besides all the women and children; and a mosque was 
erected in the town. 

Among the chief objects of idolatry at Multan, the 
Bhavishya Purana and Wwen-Tsang mention a golden 
statue of the Sun; but the Arabic writers speak of the prin¬ 
cipal idol as being composed of no other more valuable 
substance than wood, representing that it was covered with 
a red skin, and adorned with two rubies for eyes. Muham¬ 
mad Kasim, ascertaining that large offerings were made to 
this idol, and wishing to add to his resources by those 
means, left it uninjured; but in order to show his horror of 
Indian superstition, he attached a piece of cow’s flesh to its 
neck, by which he was able to gratify his avarice and malig¬ 
nity at the same time. Biladuri says it was considered to 
represent the prophet Job, which appears an Arab mis¬ 
reading of Aditya, as it is correctly styled by Biruni, for 
without the vowel points, there is no great difference in the 
original. This idol was allowed to maintain its position 
during the whole period of the supremacy of the Khalifs; 
but Biruni informs us, that when the Karmatians became 
masters of Multan, they did not show themselves equally 
tolerant or provident respecting the valuable resources of 
the shrine; for their leader, Jalam, the son of Shaiban, had 
the idol broken in pieces, and the attendant priests 
massacred; and the temple, which was situated on an emin¬ 
ence, was converted into the Janii’ Masjid, in lieu of the 
one which existed before. That was closed in order to 
evince their hatred of the Ummayide Khalifs. under whom 
it had been constructed; but when Sultan Mahmud took 
Multan, and subdued the Karmatians, he re-opened the 
ancient mosque, upon which the new one was abandoned, 
and became “as a plain destined to vulgar uses.” 

The same idol was subsequently set up, and received the 
offerings of the people. How long it maintained its ancient 
credit is not known for certain; but at Multan, the Sun is 
no longer the object of worship, having yielded to the 
temple of Prahladpuri, now itself in ruins, but occupying, 
doubtless, the same lofty eminence in the citadel which 
was formerly consecrated to Aditya. 

On counting up the cost of the Sindian expedition. 
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Hajjaj found that he had expended 60,000.000, and 
had received 120,000,000 dirhams 1 ' 10 As that could 
only have been the Khalifs usual share of one-fifth, 
the total value of the plunder obtained must have been 
600,000,000 dirhams. Now, as one million ot dirhams, 
at fivepence-halfpenny each, is equivalent to about .€23,000 
of our money, and as the lelative value oi money was ten 
times greater then than now, we may conceive the amount 
to be largely exaggerated; since the countiv could not by 
any possibility have yielded such a booty, even with the 
exercise of the utmost Arab violence and extoition to en¬ 
force its collection. Even if we take Hapai's calculation to 
represent the whole sum, and not meiely one-tilth, we should 
still find it difficult to believe, eithei that Sind and Multan 
together could at that time have yielded two millions and 
three-quarters sterling, or that one-hall ol that sum could 
have been expended in then conquest bv such a lineal and 
abstemious race as the Arabs, who had no need ol a 
modern commissariat, at once extravagant and cumbersome, 
to follow their agile movements 171 

The consideration of this question naturally introduces 
the subject of the public revenue ol Sind I loin the state¬ 
ments of Ibn Khurdadba. Ihn Khaldun, and Ibn Ilaukal, 
we derive some valuable notices ol the revenue ol the 
'Abbasides, with more especial icleience to the period of 
Mamun’s reign. Ibn Khaldun's table has been given by 
Von Hammer, in his Laiulcrvcrwaltwit; and to this additions 
have been made by Dr. Sprengei trom the vvy taie manus¬ 
cripts of the other authors, both pteseived in the Bodleian 
library. From these authorities combined, we arc able to 
deduce some useful inferences iexpecting the comparative 

'■"This IS from the Fiitnhu-1 ItuM ■■»<> 1 ■” > emo the 
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proper equivalent of the early dinar and dnham Iseiiuiitd, Sarrartnx, 
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revenue of the different provinces of the Khilafat. Thus, 
we find that the province of Sind yielded annually a sum of 
11,500,000 dirhams, and 150 pounds of aloe-wood, Multan 
being, most probably, included, as it is not mentioned among 
the other provinces. Of the neighbouring provinces^ 
Makran is set down at 400,000 dirhams; Sijistan at 
4,600,000 dirhams, 300 variegated robes, and 20,000 
pounds of sweetmeats; 17 - Kirman at 4,200,000 dirhams, 
500 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, and 1,000 
pounds of caraway seeds; 17 ’ Tukharistan at 106,000 dir¬ 
hams; Kabul at 1,500,000 dirhams, and 1,000 head of 
cattle, amounting to 700,000 dirhams more; Fars at 
27,000,000 dirhams, 30,000 bottles of rose-water, and 
20,000 bottles of black currants; 171 Bamian at 5,000 
dirhams; and Bust at 90,000 dirhams. 

These amounts are to be considered merely approximate, 
because the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a 
fixed sum, varied every year according to the abundance, 
or scarcity, of the crop. 

It may, at first, admit of doubt, whether these sums re¬ 
present land-tax merely, or all the taxes in the aggregate 
Ibn Khurdadba and Ibn Haukal specially say “land-tax.’' 
Ibn Khaldun uses the term “revenue.” This is the more 
remarkable, as it will be observed from the notes, that his 
statements contain the lowest sums. The two accounts, of 
course, refer to different epochs, and frequently to different 
limits, which were arbitrary and fluctuating, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compiled by different sets of 
commissioners, represents a different status in different 
passages, though the names of persons, classes, and tenures 
may be in every other respect identical. As an instance, 
in our Arabic record of these variations, we find it stated, 
under Fars, that “Amran bin Musa, the Barmekide, added 
Sind to this province, so the revenue amounted, after defray¬ 
ing all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirhams.” The remark in 
itself is not particularly intelligible, but its very obscuritv 
makes it serve the better as an illustration. It is probable 

17J Ibn Khurdadba says 6,776,000 dirhams. 

173 Ibn Khuidadba says 5,000,000 dirhams, and under the Khusrii > 
60,000,000 —the limits of the province bring, of course, different. Tin 
amounts entered m the text test on the authority of Ibn Khaldun 

1,4 Ibn Khurdadba says 30,000 dirhams, but I suspect ctror. 
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that, in so large an empire, the limits of the provinces were 
frequently subject to alteration, to suit the views and interest 
of favoured governors; and that they were also, without 
any such personal bias, sometimes fixed on an ethnical, 
sometimes on a geographical, basis. Another cause of 
variation has been suggested—namely, that the greatest 
part of what had been delivered in kind in the time ol 
Marwan, to which Ibn Khaldun reters, was paid in money in 
the time of Ibn Khurdadba. This is piobable, and is the 
natural course of fiscal transition all over the world. 

But, after giving due weight to all these considerations, 
the sums set down against some ol the piovinees are so laige 
—whether we take the higher or lowei amount, 01 the earlier 
or later date—that we must conceive them to embrace the 
entire collections of every kind, and must be allowed the 
liberty of construing kluiraj in its enlarged sense ot 'tribute,' 
rather than its limited one ot ‘land-tax, just, indeed, as it 
is so considered at the present day in iuikev. 1; ' The 
assessment upon Sind and Multan, being 11,300,000 
dirhams, or about £270,000,—must be consideied moder¬ 
ate, if it is intended to comprise the land-tax, the poll-tax. 
the customs duties, and all miscellaneous items into the 
bargain; but it is not an improbable amount, when we con¬ 
template the liberal alienations and reserves, which have 
been alluded to at the commencement ol this Note, as well 
as the change in the value ol money. Under the lalpurs, 
notwithstanding that many large and productive tracts were 
afforested by them, Sind is said to have occasionally yielded 
£400,000; and under the Kalhoras, tradition represents 
the revenue at the exaggerated amount ol £800,000. At 
present, with security on all its borders, and tranquillity 
within them, it does not pav to the British (fovernment 
more than £300,000, and the expenses have been hitherto 
more than double that sum. 1 his deficiency, however, can¬ 
not last long, for its cultivation and commerce arc rapidly 

on the increase. . ., f 

The Arab governors may be considered in the light ol 
farmers-general, for they usually bound themselves to pay 
to the Khalif the sums at which the various provinces,— 
after allowance made for ordinary expenses, were set 
Des Omani schcii Riiclts Staatwerfa.stmg Cant, imr. Hot .a 
the Otliman Empire, p ,W> 
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down in the public register. Where the disbursements were 
left to their discretion, and where the revenues were not 
fixed, but dependant upon the seasons, we may presume 
that, on the plea of frontier wars, local services, and internal 
tumults, very little was ever remitted to the capital from 
the remote provinces of the empire; for the governors them¬ 
selves were the judges of these necessities—the declaration 
of peace or war being left to their aibitrary determination 
and pleasure. 

The ordinary revenue, which they were entitled to collect 
from the provinces committed to them, was derived from 
the land-tax, and from the capitation-tax upon those who 
had not embraced the Muhammadan religion; but there 
were many miscellaneous cesses besides, which, in the 
aggregate, yielded large returns, and contributed to swell 
their profits. 

The land-tax was usually rated at two-fifths of the pro¬ 
duce of wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by pub¬ 
lic canals; three-tenths, if irrigated by wheels or other arti¬ 
ficial means; and one-fourth, if altogether unirrigated. If 
arable land were left uncultivated, it seems to have paid 
one dirham per janb, and one-tenth of the probable pro¬ 
duce, but the statement is not clear upon this point. Of 
dates, grapes, and garden produce, one-third was taken, 
either in kind or money; and one-fifth ( khums ) of the 
yield of wines, fishing, pearls, and generally of any product 
not derived from cultivation, was to be delivered in kind, 
or paid in value, even before the expenses had been defray¬ 
ed. One-fifth of the value of slaves and booty was reserved 
for the Khalif. The customs and transit dues, for which 
unbelievers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on trades 
and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of public revenue. 171 ’ 

These taxes were according to the original institutes of 

See Ping Diet., I. I’ K \ “ II Mainun," where the revenue 
table is yiven at leiu/tli It is also in the Fundurnbcn dcs Orients, 
Vo! VI. i> ,162, et seq , and m Ifaininer-f’uri/s'all's. die Landcrver- 
u-nltunq nnter dem Chalitate, 39: and in the Ponnv CXcIop.Tdia. v 
"Caul'll ' 'I he Asiatic Join ml. J‘oI AW A p 52. contains the mast 
comprehensive of all these tables, with very useful remarks apfend¬ 
ed. to which the forcaaitui paragraphs are indebted She also 
T.’Univers Pitt \sie. v ; Arabic, 403. 404. 
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'Umar, when he assessed the Sawad. or cultivated lands of 
'Irak; but, in course of time, they wcie e\erv\\here greatly 
enhanced, even to one-half of rite pmduce o' the land, or 
rather according to the ability ot the people to pav In 
short, the rates above-mentioned weie nteieh a nominal 
value put upon the land: for the collection ot the revenues 
was, in many instances, left to inpauoux tanners, who 
covered their contracts and bcncfitted themsei-.es besides, 
at the expense of the cultivatois 1 he same eomse of pro¬ 
ceeding was observed b\ the agents ot the Pulpitis to the 
latest period of their rule in Sind, and was one ol the chief 
causes which contributed to the impro\ ishment ol the 
country. 177 

Moreover, the absence ot an accm.ue measurement must 
have rendered all such assessments nueutorv and fictitious; 
for it was only in the Sawad. above telened to. which was 
the small tract lying immediatelv amund the lutuie capital 
of the Khalifs. that there was anvtlune like piedeeessots than 
themselves Gibbon says, “the administration of Pcisia was 
regulated by an actual survev of the people, the cattle, and 
the fruits of the earth; and this monument, which attests 
the vigour of the caliphs, might have instnicted the philoso¬ 
phers of every age.” In this, he is In no means home out 
bv the passage which he quotes as his authoiitv from the 
Choroqraphia of Theophancs. and moieover an extended 
sense has been given to “Persia", which icallv applies onlv 
to a remote corner of that large empue 17 ‘' 

Besides this ordinary land-tax. we tend m the ( IhhIi- 
nama, of other burdens laid upon Sindian cultivatois, which 
seem to have been independent of the burner such as the 
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baj, and the ’ushari. 170 Other extraordinary conditions wei e 
occasionally imposed on some of the tribes. We have seen 
above, under Mu’tasim, that the Jats dwelling beyond the 
river Aral were compelled to bring a dog on each occasion 
of paying their respects, besides being branded upon the 
hand. The Bhatia, Lohana, Sihta, Jandar, Madoi, and 
Goreja tribes had also peculiar duties devolving upon 
them. 

Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforc¬ 
ed with great stringency. Certain tribes were prohibited from 
wearing fine linen, from riding on horses, and from cover¬ 
ing their heads and feet. If they committed theft, their 
women and children were burnt to death. Others had to 
protect caravans, and to furnish guides to Muhammadans. 1 '” 

The natives were also enjoined, in conformity with an 
old law of ’Umar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller 
for three days and nights. It must be confessed, howevei, 
that many ot these laws were already established under the 
Brahman rulers; unless, as seems not improbable, the 
Muhammadan aspect about these ancient institutions der- 

IW Literally. "tithe-lands,'’ /»/,■<• the Pecunuites - ti/n of the Roman* 
see 7 aatus, Germania, eat 29 Respecting the hue of ’ushari, set 
Hamilton's Hcdaya, I larim/ton's Anahsis, / ol I , (iallozcav's law 
and Const it uf India, .V II. /•' Jlatlhe’s I.and-tax of India accordin'.’ 
to Mtih I .aw 

Lct/ally. no land zuis sub rest hath to khaiaj and ushari, hut v 
may he questioned whether the Sindian 'ushari, tlunu/h it teas con¬ 
fessedly considered as an indiduencc, a to he const! tied m its strut 
letjul application I he patties fioin whom it sens taken were tin 
people of Xanun and the Cliannas west of the Indus, of whom zee 
still find a remnant not far from Manchhar lake, and from whom 
the Kalhoras are :n reality destenihd, not;* ithstanduni then zanou* 
attempts to disquise the huimliatmq fact Renouard conceive* 
that the Kalhoras are Kurds, became the Jahan-n.ima mentions tha‘ 
name amoiui the hut dish chins There max possibly have been son n 
lonncitiou between them and the converted Cliannas, for zee knot* 
that Kinds are to he found as far eastward as Candava 

'“So .[bit ‘I’batda. on the conquest of Krncsa, imposed upon such 
as chose to remain in infidelity <i ransom of five noUKpieces a head 
besides an annual tribute, and caused their names to he reqistered m 
a book, cn: inn them back their zeives and children, on condition the' 
they should act as autdes and interpreters to the Muslims in ease ■ 
need .—/!’ Irzinq, Smcc-><oi - of Mahomet, pp 90, 261 . tee Kemble.* 
Saxons in Knydand, I 294 
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ives its hue from the prejudice.s of the historian who re¬ 
cords them. 

But whatever were the peculiar features of some of the 
local imposts, all the unconverted tribes weie. without ex¬ 
ception, liable to the capitation-ta\ (u:\u). which, as it 
was a religious as well as a political dut\ to collect, was 
always exacted with rigour and punctualitx. atul fiequentlx 
with insult. 181 

The levy of this impost in Sind from those who had not 
embraced Islam, was consideied so unpoit.mt at the ver\ 
earliest period, that we find Hajiai sending uiiothei peison 
into the province to collect it. e\en dm me Muhammad 
Kasim’s government. “Abu Khufas Kutaiba bin Muslim 
came on die part of Hajjaj, and returned to Khurasan, after 
leaving his agents to collect the poll-tax Irom the infidels, 
and, after a time, Tamim bin Z.ud came born llapai on 
the same errand.’’’ 8L ' 

According to the original oidmancc ol I’mar. those pci- 
sons who were of anv peisuasion non-Muhamm.ulan wcic 
called Z annus, or those under protection, and weie assessed 
with a toleration, or poll-tax. at the follow me r.ites A 
person in easy circumstances had to pax 4H <luhams a xear. 
one of moderate means 24 duhams and one in an infenor 
station, or who derived his subsistence bom manual labour. 
12 dirhams. Women, childien and peisons unable to xvoik 
paid nothing But a centurx had not elapsed sshen t mar 
the Second, considering these i.ites loo moderate, calculat¬ 
ed what a man could gain dmimi the uai. and what he could 
subsist on. and claimed all the tot amountim: to four or 
five dinars, about two pounds a ten 

As the tax ceased upon anx one •• becomme a Moslim 
when he was enfranchised from his dependence, ami was 
invested with the privileges ol a citizen and companion 
its severe enforcement as often found more efficacious t lan 
argument or persuasion in inducin'’ the xictims to o er 
themselves as converts to the faith I or the professing 
Muhammadan had but to pax the tithe for alms, and the 
import and export duties of one in forty, or two and a-hal 

""Pruc, Retrosp of Mulnivm Hi-l-r '"I ’ I’t’ tll<l 
Tuhfntn-1 Kiram, '/ S up ft* 
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per cent., ls - ! and he was free from all other imposts; but. 
when the original principles of the government began to be 
departed from, when the once vigorous administration 
became feeble and degenerate, and the Khalifs appropriated 
to themselves a large proportion of the revenues which the 
Kuran had assigned to God, the Prophet, and his relations, 
then the Muhammadans themselves also became subject, 
as well as the protected people, to new tallages and casses, 
insomuch that the severity of the pressure occasioned gen¬ 
eral discontent, and oiten resulted in revolution and blood¬ 
shed. 

Hence we find Ibn Khaldun, the most philosophic of all 
the Arabian writers upon history and social economy, thus 
speaking ol the effect of these exactions upon the govern¬ 
ment which introduced them :—"With the progress oi 
luxury the wants ol government and its servants increased, 
and their zeal diminished; so that it became iequisitc to 
employ more people, and to give them higher pay. Conse¬ 
quently, the taxes were gradually increased, till the pro¬ 
prietors and working classes were unable to pay them, 
which led to continual changes in the government." 

This increased employment ol officials had no reference 
to those maintained loi the distribution of justice to the 
people. In a country like Sind, where the mass of the nation 
professed their ancient religion, there weic no tribunals 
for the purpose ol adjudicating suits between members ol 
that despised and depressed race The power of life and 
death was exercised by every chief who could maintain the 
slightest show of independence, as well as bv the Amirs, 
but, under the latter, legal formalities were more rigorously, 
if not justly observed The Kazi. who was appointed to 
the judgment-seat by their orders, professed, in controver¬ 
sies between Muhammadans, to decide according to the 
precepts of the Kuran; while even between Hindus and 
Muhammadans the same unerring guide was appealed to. 
under which, of course, the former obtained a very small 
modicum of justice. Public and political offences, whether 
by one party or the other, were tried by the same standard, 
but in all suits for debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance 

In Muhammadan Spam this duty tans as hath as twch'c and a- 
half far cent an small commodities — Stc Ranaud's Sarrazins, 280 
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the rights of property, and the like the Hindus -being lelt 
without any torm ot law or any established |iidieatoi\ to 
appeal to—had to accommodate then own ditfeiencev and. 
therefore, maintained their pani/unat s. 01 aibitration com¬ 
mittees, in tull efficiency. It was lornmate. undei these cir¬ 
cumstances, that the public opinion ot the caste, as ex¬ 
pressed in these domestic and sell-constituted lorn, opeiated 
more strongly upon then minds, sentiments, and actions, 
than rewards and punishments dcuvcd liom hielm and 


holier sanctions 

To the Hindus, indeed, the public tiibunaK wcie onh 
the means ol extortion and loicible mmcisum. as they 
’nave proved themselves to be to the vciy latest pcnod ol 
Muhammadan dominion in Sind, nndei which theic wcie 
judicial penalties lor riding on hoiscluck espcualb with 
a saddle; under which, the wcanng ol bends and the ad¬ 
option of Muhammadan costume v.ew compulson. am. 
under which, religious piocessions and men niiisn wcie 
altogether prohibited'"' Heme then was. and could bo 
no sympathy between the conqueiois and the eoin|iieied. 
arising Irom confidence in the punts ot insiiee^ loi UK- 
primary obligations, msepuiahly comuded with me institu¬ 
tions of political society, weie utte.lv rnnored hv He Mab 
lulcrs of Sind, and no lcgaid was had to that which Milbn 
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In reflecting on the causes which accelerated the down¬ 
fall of the Khalif’s dominion in Sind, one of the most obvi¬ 
ous and powerful accessories which offers itself to our 
view, as conspiring towards that end, is the diversity of in¬ 
terests and feelings among the several tribes which achieved 
and confirmed the conquest. No long time elapsed, after 
the first glow of enthusiasm had died away, and given place 
to more sober sentiments, when the Arabs showed them¬ 
selves as utterly incapable, as the shifting sands of their 
own desert, of coalescing into a system of concord and sub¬ 
ordination. The passions which agitated these hordes in 
their ancient abodes, the hereditary feuds and blood-re¬ 
venges, which had even formed the dates of eras among 
their Bedouin ancestors, and which could be revived in all 
their bitterness by the recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a 
proverb, were not allayed, but fostered, by transplantation 
from their original soil. 185 And so it was in Spain; crowds 
of adventurers poured in who preferred a distant fortune to 
poverty at home. Emigrants from Damascus occupied 
Granada and Cordova; Seville and Malaga were planted 
by settlers from Emesa and Palestine; the natives of Yemen 
and Persia were scattered about Toledo; and the fertile 
valleys of the South were partitioned among 10,000 horse¬ 
men from Syria and ’Irak. These, as in Sind, all became so 
many rival factions eager in the pursuit of power, mutually 
rancorous and hostile, and cherishing, in the pride and petu¬ 
lance of their hearts, the most invidious distinctions of races 
and precedence. 180 

Even as early as the deposition and recall of Muhammad 
Kasim, we find him alluding to the clannish feud between the 
Sakim and Sakasaks. “Had he chosen to appeal to the 
SWO >* d ,\ he exclaims > “ no cavaliers of the tribes of Sakasak 
or Akk could have wrested from him the country he had 
conquered, or laid violent hands upon his person.” These 


t S , peci , m , e ’? Histor. Arab. pp. 43, 178; Sale, Koran, Vol. 

I. p. £33, Foster, Mahom. Unveiled, Vol. I. p. 6. 

«;Z-5 r ^/ , 5 , ”T^ rabia ^ an l its Pe °P* e . P- 339: Dunham, History of 
Aii 2: P . ro , cier ’ Encyclopaedia Metrop., Vol. XI. 

Dedirn. a J e ' nd ‘ bt ' d > mnre ° r less, originally to Gibbon, 

and Fall, chap, h ad finem; and he, with his usual honesty 
g. acknowledgment, to Castn, Biblioth Arab-Hispan., Tom. II. pp. 32, 
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were both Yamanian tribes; the first was descended from 
Saksak bin Ashrab, and the second was an offshoot of 
the great tribe of Azd, which, under Muhallab, was the first 
to carry the Arab arms into India, and which rendered it¬ 
self so conspicuous in the conquest of Khurasan . 1 * 7 The 
Sakifi tribe, to which Muhammad Kasim belonged, was 
originally from Taif, about fifty miles southeast of Mecca. 
It continues a powerful people to this day, possessing the 
same fertile region on the eastern declivity of the Hajjaz 
chain of mountains. In the wars of the Wahabs, they de¬ 
fended their ancient stronghold of Taif with a spirit worthy 
of their ancestors. 


We have seen above, under the Khilafat of Mu’tasim, 
\ that the rancour, which prevailed between the Yamanian 
* and Nizarian tribes, again broke out into open hostility in 
Sind. It was not, however, in Sind only but wherever the 
Muhammadan standard was displayed, that these to great 
divisions were arrayed against each other; and as this feel¬ 
ing operated as one of the main causes of the success of the 
’Abbasides against the Ummayides, its original malignity 
could not fail to be aggravated in every Moslim country, 
as long as the remembrance of that change of dynasty 
survived. 


What imparted additional acerbity to these feuds in Sind, 
was the persecution of the adherents of ’Ali, which, though 
with some intermissions, especially about Mamun’s time, 
time, was maintained with considerable rigour during the 
period of Arab occupation. We have in the receding note 
seen some instances of these religious quarrels, and they 
must have been of frequent occurrence in Sind ; for its 
position on the remote eastern frontier of the Empire, and 
the difficulty of access to it over mountains and barren 
sands, must have offered a promising asylum to political 
refugees, of which we have ample evidence that they readily 
availed themselves. Hence heterodoxy, during the period 
of the Khilafat, flourished with unusual vigour in Sind and 
Makran ; and hence such schismatics as Kharijis, Zindiks, 
Khwajas, Shariites, and the like, as well as Mulahida, or 
atheists of varous denominations, throve, and propa- 


The Imam of Muscat is an Asdi .—Enc. Metr. v. Oman. 
6 
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gated ; 188 more especially the Karmatians, who, after being 
first introduced through this kingdom, maintained their 
hold in Western and Northern India long after they were 
suppressed in other provinces of the Empire. 

The ’Alite refugees have preserved many traces of their 
resort to Sind, to which we may refer the unusual propor¬ 
tion of Saiyid families to this day resident in that country, 
the names of such places as Lakk-’alavi and Mut-’alavi, 1 ”' 1 
founded and still inhabited by ’Alites, and the many Saiyids 
of even Eastern India, who trace their first settlements to 
Thatta, Bhakkar, and other places in the valley of the 
Indus. 

These vague reminiscences, indeed, may be considered 
to comprise one of the most enduring monuments of Arab 
dominion in Sind. They were almost the only legacy the 
Arabs left behind them ; affording a peculiar contrast in 
this respect to the Romans, after they had held Britain for 
the same period of three centuries. Notwithstanding that 
their possession was partial and unstable, our native soil 
teems with their buildings, camps, roads, coins, and utensils, 
in a manner to show how completely they were the master¬ 
spirits of that remote province. 11 "’ But with regard to the 
Arab dominion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller to 
wander through that land, without being struck with the 
absence of all record of their occupation. Tn language, 
architecture, arts, traditions, customs, and manners, they 
have left but little impress upon the country or the people. 
We trace them, like the savage Sikhs, only in the ruins of 
their predecessors ; and while Mahfuza, Baiza, and Man- 
sura have so utterly vanished, that “etiam periere ruinae,” 
the older sites of Bhambur, Alor, Multan, and Sihwan still 
survive to proclaim the barbarism and cruelty of their des¬ 
troyers. It has, indeed, been observed, as a circumstance 
worthy of remark, that no people ever constructed so many 
edifices as the Arabs, who extracted fewer materials from 
the quarry : the buildings of their first settlers being every- 

,ra See Weil, II. IS ; Burton. 249, 

"® The latter is nine betta known as Matari. The two qreat fami¬ 
lies of I.akkxari ami Matari Saiyids constitute the Majazcars, or 
attendants ai the slfine of the celebrated saint, La’l Shah-bas of 
Sihzean. 

m See William of Malmesbury, Gest Res; Lib. 1. cap. i 
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where raised from the wrecks of cities, castles, and fort¬ 
resses which they had themselves destroyed.''' 1 

With respect to the descendants of the early Arab con¬ 
querors, we find it stated, by two local historians, that when 
’Abdu-r Razzak, Wazir of Sultan Mahmud, and the first 
Ghaznivide governor of Sind, was in the year 415 h. 
(1024 a.d.) directed to proceed to that country from 
Multan, 11 ’ 2 and that when, after having captured Bhakkar, 
and established his power upon a firm basis, he proceeded 
in 417 to Siwistan and Thatta, he lound in those places, 
among the descendants of old Arab settlers, “only a very 
few, who had remained bound, as it were, to the country 
by family ties and encumbrances ; and who, being men of 
learning and ability, were at that time holding posts of 
honour, and in the enjoyment of certain religious endow¬ 
ments.”"’ 2 

Eighteen Sindian families, or tribes, arc said to have 
sprung from these ancestors :—the Sakili, 1 '" Tamim, Mug- 
hairide, 'Abbasi, Sadiki, Faruki, 'IJsmani, Pahanwar,"’'‘ 
Manki,"" 1 Chabria, Bin-i Asad, 'IJtba, Bin-i Abi Sufyan,"" 
Bajaride, 11 ’* and the Bin-i Jarima Ansari, who were the 
progenitors of the tribe of Sapya. the lords of Siwistan. To 
these are to be added the Tits and Buluchis, descendants 
of Harun Makrani. I will he observed that, although the 
families are said to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to 

""Crichton's A labia and its People, |> 42<> 

'"‘‘The pcrunl of lus dcpurtuic fmm Multan it not < /<■<»>/v stilled 
by cither authority One seems to sax 414, the other 4U>. Muse, n.s 
Mahmud seas, dunm / Ramazan 415, in Multan, on lus 'wax to Snnnuil, 
that appears to he a more pinhnblc year than either of the other hen 
Tuhfatu-1 K irain, MS p 21 Mu Mu'sum saxs that the ll'asir 
turned the Arabs out of these places, but that ' some selm had faint- 
* lies, and were respectable and leamul men, had buili situations nin¬ 
ferred upon them accordum to lme,"—\ e. they were appointed to 
judicial offices —Tarikh-i Sind, W.V p .W 
'"‘The orttjmtil Kikis of Alar and Hlmkkai From Hits family seas 
descended the author of the Qiaeh-nam.i 
'"’’Tlic descendants ol lhiris ”".J branch of the Tamim 

""Of this tribe are many of the dai wedics of Rad, on the rii/ht 
bank of the Indus, opposite to 11 auliirabnd Amo mi these celebrated 
saints are to be included the ancestors of Shaikh Abu-I Fast, as 
shown in his -cork, styled the Kacliknl 
188 Occupants of Jamjar, about ten miles seest from Sihxean. 
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only seventeen, unless the Sapya and the descendants of 
Jarima Ansari are reckoned as two. 

The same authority mentions, that some of the tribes 
now in Sind, and who appear from their names and occu¬ 
pations to have been originally Hindu, are in reality des¬ 
cendants of the Arabs. Thus, the Thim were originally 
Tamim; the Morya are pronounced to be descendants from 
Mukhaira ; and the Sumra are likewise held to be the 
offspring of adventurers from Samarra, who accompanied 
the Tamim in great numbers. All these affiliations are 
gratuitous guesses, and about as probable as the one men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, of the descent of the 
Jats and Buluchis from Harun Makrani. But that some 
of the inferior tribes are descendants of the Arabs is by 
no means opposed to reason or probability, and this more 
especially among those now classed as Buluchis. The 
Rind, for instance, when they assert that they came origi¬ 
nally from Aleppo and Damascus, may have truth on their 
side ; but we should be cautious in admitting nominal re¬ 
semblances or ambitious genealogies ; especially where, as 
in the case of the Sumras, Sammas, Daudputras, and Kal- 
horas, there has been a political purpose to serve, and 
sycophants ready at all times to pander to a despot’s aspira¬ 
tions. 

The Sumra Dynasty 

The assignment of this dynasty to its veritable lineage 
and proper period among the rulers of Sind, is one of the 
most difficult problems with which we have to deal in the 
history of Muhammadan India ; and the obscurities and 
inconsistencies of the native accounts have by no means 
been cleared by the European comments which have been 
made upon them. 

Our first informant is Mir Ma'sum, whose account has 
been given at length in the Extracts from his history. 
He tells us that in the time of ’Abdu-r Rashid, 
Sultan Mas'ud, 443 a.h., 1051 a.d., the men of the Sumra 
tribe revolted from the rule of Ghazni, and placed on the 
throne of Sind a man of the name of Sumra. He closes 
his unsatisfactory account by saying:—“If any of my 
friends know more on this subject, let them publish it ; 
I have said all I can upon the matter.” 
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Abu-1 Fazl gives us no information in the Aym-i Akban 
(Vol. II. p- 120), beyond the announcement that there 
were thirty-six Sumra princes, who reigned 500 years. 

Firishta seems afraid of venturing on this difficult mi 
doubtful ground. He merely observes (Vol. IV. p. 4 j|,) 
that, on the death of Muhammad Kasim, a tribe, tiacuig 
their origin from the Ansaris, established their government 
in Sind ; after which, the Sumra Zanundais reigned foi 
500 years ; 1!,u but he adds, "neither the names nor the 
history of these princes arc at present extant, since I have 
failed in my endeavour to procure them In the course ot 
years (although we have no account ol the precise period) 
the dynasty was subverted by that ol the Sammasd"" whose 
chief assumed the title of Jam During the reigns ot these 
dynasties, the Muhammadan kings ol Ghazni." Ghoi, and 
Dehli invaded Sind, and seizing many of the towns, appoint¬ 
ed Muhammadan governors over them." 

The Tarikh-i Tahiri (MS. p 25.) says their dominion 
lasted for only 143 years, Irom 700 to 843 it. that they 
were Hindus, that Alor was within then dominions, and 
that their capital was Muhammad-Tui, in the Pargana ot 
Dirak. Duda is made contempoinrv ol 'Alau-d Din, and 
the popular stories relating to Dulu Rai and 'Umar Sumra 
are given at length. 

The Beg-Lar-nama (MS p 8 ) metclv observes that, 
after the Muhammadan conquest, men ol the Tanum tribe 
governed Sind, and after some time, the Sumras succeeded 
them, occupying the seat ot government tor 505 years ; 
their capital being Muhatampm 

Muhammad Yusuf says in his Miinlokluihu-l Tawankh 
that when Sultan 'Abdu-r Rashid, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
inherited the kinedom of Ghazni the people of Sind, find¬ 
ing him an indolent and weak-minded monarch, began to 
be refractory and contumacious, and in ah 445 (1053 
a.d.), the men of the tribe of Sumra. having assembled 

vv Thr Kaimi-l Mahttiz. mi tin mtlhnul the lant'i i I’.itii'l." 
shalii saw I hr Si unrm Imleil lm 5 14 \,n<i if Jin thr .ail.i'l 'I .imiin 
Ansan 

3 " The teords of Ihi! fni/iiht 1 i\ hi. in I" Ceil Hini'H. are "Ih, 
ih'iUHtv of Siimnura mhratetl th • i.until ^ nf nnnlhri chief culled 
Snoniima. leiimc chief." e'e Si) II Fl'ml'! riiinuhitimi n af.? hum/” 
necessary 
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around Tharri, seated a man named Sumra on the cushion 
of government. He ruled independently for a length of 
time, and left as successor a son, Bhungar, born to him 
by a daughter of a Zamindar named Sad. Bhungar, after 
ruling 15 years, departed to the world of eternity in a.h. 
461, and left a son named Duda, who after a rule of 24 
years, died a.h. 485 ; 201 then Sanghar reigned for 15 years ; 
Hafif, 33 years ; ’Umar, 40 years ; Duda II. 14 years ; 
Pahtu, 33 years ; Genhra, 16 years ; Muhammad Tur, 15 
years ; Genhra II. several years ; Duda 111. 14 years ; Tai, 
24 years Chanesar, 18 years; Bhungar II. 15 years; 
Hafif II. 18 years ; Duda IV. 25 years ; ’Umar Sumra, 
35 years ; Bhungar III. 10 years. Then the government 
fell to Hamir, who was deposed by the tribe of Samma, 
on account of his tyranny. 202 

The latest native authority is the Tuhfatu-l Kiram (MS. 
pp. 21, 26, 126), which, in one passage, says that the 
Sumra tribe sprang from the Arabs of Samira, who arrived 
in Sind in the second century of the Hijra, accompanying 
the Tamim family, who became governors of Sind under the 
’Abbasides ; that the whole term of their sway may be 
reckoned at 550 years, as they were mere nominal tribu¬ 
taries during the last two centuries of the ’Abbaside gov¬ 
ernment, and enjoyed full independence when the greater 
part of Sind was held by the officers of the Ghaznivide 
and Ghori kings. 

In another passage we are informed that they were in¬ 
vited to Sind by Chhota Amrani, who being grieved at the 
injustice of his brother, the famous Dalu Rai, repaired to 
Baghdad, and obtained from the Khalif one hundred Arabs 
of Samira, whom he brought to Sind, together with Saiyid 
’Ali Musavi, who married Dalu Rai’s daughter, and left 
descendants, now inhabiting the town of Mut’alavi. 

When Ghazi Malik, in the year 720 H. (1320 a.d.), 
marched towards Dehli with an army collected from Multan 
and Sind, overthrew Khusru Khan, and assumed the title 
of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, the tribe of Sumra took 

“'[See the passage from Malet’s translation of Mir Ma’sum, in 
another volume.] 

an3 [This passage is quoted in the Tuhfatu-l Kiram, and another 
translation of it will be found elsewhere.] 
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advantage of his being occupied with the affairs of those 
distant parts, and collecting together from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tharri, chose a person named Sumra as their ruler. 
He established perfect tranquillity throughout the country, 
and married a daughter of a Zamindar, named Sad, who 
made pretensions to independence. His wife bore him a 
son named Bhungar by whom he was succeeded. His son 
Dura succeeded him, and acquired possession of the coun¬ 
try as far as Nasrpur. He left an intant son. named Sing- 
har. Tari, daughter of Duda, assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment till Singhar became of age. He, when installed in 
power, marched towards Kachh, and extended his terri¬ 
tory as far as Nangnai. As he died childless, his wife 
Himu appointed her own brothers to the governorship of 
the cities of Tur and Tharri. A short time after this, 
another Duda, a Sumra, governor of the Fort of Dhak, 
assembled his kinsmen from the neighbourhood, and des¬ 
troyed Himu’s brothers. While this was going on, Pahtu, 
a son of Duda, raised an insurrection, and held authority 
for a short time ; after which, a man named Khaira obtain¬ 
ed the principality. Then Armil undertook the burden of 
government, but as he proved to be a tyrant, the tribe of 
Samma rose against him, and slew him in a.h. 752 (1351 
a.d.). So far the “confusion worse confounded” of the 
Tuhfatu-l Kiram~ m 

The attempts of European authors to explain these dis¬ 
crepancies are not successful. 

Pottinger informs us that “Hakims were regularly sent 
from court (Ghazni) to this province, until the reign of 
Musaood, the son of Muhmood, when a great tribe, called 
Soomruh, appeared in arms and expelled all the partizans 
of the king; but their chief, whose name was Sunghar, 
immediately making an apology for this outrage, and offer¬ 
ing to pay tribute to the amount of the revenues before 
collected, he was pardoned, and appointed Governor, in the 
the stead of the person he had deposed. The tribute was 
paid with great regularity for one hundred and fifty years 
after this arrangement, when the Empire of Ghuznee was 
overturned by the Ghoorian dynasty ; on which the Soom- 


m See elsewhere. 
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ruhs, in whose tribe the government of Sinde had gradually 
been allowed to become hereditary, declared themselves in 
a state of independence, and although they were repeatedly 
worsted in the wars that followed this declaration, yet they 
managed to preserve their liberty till the final extinction ol 
the race, or at least the princes of it, in the person of 
Duhooda, who died ithout children, in the year of the 
Hijree, 694, about 335 years from the time his ancestors 
had first made themselves so conspicuous. 

“On the demise of Duhooda, numerous candidates for 
the vacant government started up, and it was a continual 
struggle for nearly a century who should succeed to it 
Among the last of them, two brothers, called Kheeramul! 
and Urukmull successively held it for a time, but at length 
the tyranny of the latter became insupportable, and the 
head of the tribe of Sumuh went to his palace, accompanied 
by the ministers of the country, and put him to death. The 
populace with one accord elected this chief, who had re¬ 
lieved them from so dreadful a scourge, their king, and he 
was accordingly placed on their throne, with the title o! 
Jam, or leader, which he was said to have adopted from his 
family being descended from the celebrated Jamshed, king 
of Persia.” 204 

Dr. Bird, relying on some Persian authorities, including 
the Tarikh-i Sind, tells us that the Sumras. who became first 
known in the Indian historv in the reign of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, were originally Muhammadans descended from 
Aboulahil, an uncle of the Prophet, and that one of the 
tribe who, in the beginning of the eleventh century of our 
era, obtained power in Sind, married into the family of 
Samma. and had a son named Bhaonagar. The chief who 
had been thus placed at the head of the tribe was named 
Hallah. the son of Chotah, a descendant of Omar Sumra. 
first of the family mentioned in their history Contempor¬ 
ary with Chotah was Deva Rai. sometimes called Dilu Rai. 
the ruler of Alore. “The son born to Hallah had for his 
descendants Dodar, Singhar. Hanif, and others, who appear 
to have originally possessed the Dangah pergunnah in the 
Registan, sandy desert, from whence they extended them¬ 
selves into the pergunnahs of Thurr, Sammawati. Rupah. 

** Travels in I'rloochiUan. pp 391 
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and Nasirpur.” Dr. Bird adds, that nothing satisfactory 
regarding them is to be found in any Indian author, except 
the statement of their descent from the family of the Pro¬ 
phet, in which, therefore, he seems to concur. “They der¬ 
ive their name,” he continues, “front the citv of Saumrah 
on the Tigris; and appear to have sprung from the follow¬ 
ers of Tamim Ansari, mixed with the Aiab tribes of Tam- 
int and Kureish. ** * "In Masudfs time, mam chiefs of 
the Arabs descended from Hamzah, the uncle of the pro¬ 
phet, and Ali, his cousin, were then subject (to the chief 
of Mansura). To these ancestors we nuts tiace the Saiyids 
of Sinde, and the family of the Summits/'-""' 

The difficulty of solving this question is shown by so 
confused a statement written by a well-informed authoi 
Elphinstone observes that, “Rasim's conquests weie 
made over to his successor Temim, in the hands of whose 
family they remained for thirty-six yeais. till the downfall 
of the Ummayides, when,, by some insunection. of which 
we do not know the particulars, the\ were expelled by the 
Surnras, and all their Indian conquests weie icstoied to the 
Hindus; part of the expelled Arabs, aceouhng to Tirishta. 
having found a settlement among the Afghans" And. 
again, that “after the expulsion of the Aiabs in 750 a.d , 
Sind, from Bhakkar to the sea. was ruled bv the Sumra 
Rajputs, until the end of the twelfth centmv, that it is un¬ 
certain when they first paid tiibute to the Muhammadans, 
probably, the beginning of that ccnturv, under Shahabu-d 
din, or his immediate successor" Here, the whole period 
of the 'Abbaside Governors, and of the independent rulcis 
of Multan and Mansura and the Karmatianx. is entirely 
neglected. So important an omission bv such a writer 
teaches us, as in the preceding paragraph, how obscure 
are the annals with which we have to deal- 1 "’ 

In calling the Surnras Raiputx. FJphmxtone is without 
doubt correct, for notwithstanding the assertions of the 
local writeis, the real fact must be admitted, that the Sum- 
ras are not of Arab descent at all. and that this fictitious 
genealogoy was assumed by them, when the majority of 

Sketch of the lU\tnr\ at ( Stir/’ \n*roli' \i . !<• the ( 

c<! Sinde, p If). and again, /min: h 1 i S<n . Y"! I l>i> 12'> 

** Histoi v nl India, Ynl 1 pp d.’S, 511 
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the tribe were converted to Islam ; and that, as the name 
of Samarra offered a sufficiently specious resemblance, that 
town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, 
though it was not built after the supposed period of their 
emigration.- 07 

That the Sumaras were not Moslims during at least the 
early period of their sway, seems to be proved by their 
names, though this argument is not quite decisive, for down 
to modern times in Sind, Muhammadan converts have 
been occasionally alowed to retain their Hindu names. Still 
reasoning generally, the retention of Hindu names points. 
prima facta, to the probability of the retention of the native 
religion. Now, when we come to examine the Bhungars 
and Dudas among the Sumras, we find that even to the 
latest period, with one, or at most two, doubtful exceptions, 
they are all of native indian origin. The fact of their being 
called “Hamir,” in Sindian ballads (a probable corruption 
of “Amir”) scarcely militates aginst this, as it was, both 
in ancient and modern times, a distinctive appellation of 
the rulers of Sind, and was only superseded where, as in 
the case of the Jams, there was a more familiar title of 
local origin. The ascription of so honourable an address 
and so high a lineage, is easily acounted for by the natural 
tendency to aggrandisement which has actuated all bards 
and minstrels, from Demodocus and Tvrta us to the last 
prizeman of the Cambrian Eisteddfeld. That many of the 
tribe still continue Hindus, roaming as shepherds through 
the thals of Jesalniir and the Upper Dhat country to the 
east of Sind, we know from personal communication. 
Even if it might be admitted that, in the present dry, they 
had forgotten their Arab origin, and lapsed into Hinduism 
from their former creed ; still, that could not have occurred 
at the very earliest period of their history, within a century 
or two of their emigration, and before their high and holy 
origin could possibly have been forgotten. 

The Sumras of the desert are one of the subdivisions of 
the Pramara Rajputs, and from frequently combining with 
their brethren the ’Umars, gave name to a large tract of 

The various modes of writing and pronouncing; the name of this 
town are given in the Marasidu-l Ittila’, ed. Juynboli. II. 5, 27. but 
not one admits of a u in the first syllable. 
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country, which is even still recognized as 'Umra-Sumra, 
and within which Alor is situated. Renouard surmises that 
they may be “Som-Rai,” that is, ot the Lunar race, but, 
being without question of the Pramara stock, they are 
necessary Agni-kulas. Their successors and opponents, 
the Sammas, were of the Lunar race 

It is not improbable that the Lumris, or Numaris, of 
Buluchistan may be of the same stock, who when they derive 
their lineage from Samar, the founder ot Samaikand. may 
have been originally nothing but Sunn as. This, however, 
would not be admissible, if they really have that consan¬ 
guinity with the Bhatis which they profess, and which 
would throw them also into the Lunar family/"' 

It is not only from passages which professedly treat of the 
Suinras that we know them to be Hindus, but from an in¬ 
cidental notice in foreign historians, such as the authors of 
the Jahan-kusha and the Jami'u-t Tamm kit . where, in 
writing of the expendition of Jalalu-d din to Sind, m 621 
a.h. (1221 a.d.), they mention that, when he was ap¬ 
proaching Debal, the ruler of that count!y, Hastar, took 
to flight, and embarked on a boat, leaving the Sultan to 
enter the place without a contest, and erect mosques on 
the sites of the Hindu temples which he destroyed I his 
Hasrar is, in Firishta’s account ol the same expedition, 
named Jaisi, which, if it be correctly writen. is more pro¬ 
bably a titular than a personal designation . for we learn 
it was the name borne by the son of Dahir, who ruled in the 
same province, and was so called from the Sindi word jai, 
victory”. It seems, however, not improbable that the 
name is neither Hasrar, nor Jaisi. nor Jaisar. but C hancsar, 
the popular hero of some of the Sindian legends respect¬ 
ing the Sumra familv. Neither ot the three other names 
is to be found amongst those ol the Sumra rulers, and 
written without the diacritical points, they till vary nut 
little from one another. Admitting this to be the case, we 
obtain a useful synchronism in the Sumra dynasty, not¬ 
withstanding that the lacal ballad of Dodo and Chancsar 
makes them contemporaries of Alau-d-din, a name more 


"Tod, Annals of Rajasthan. Vot I pj> 02. 93, 11 
Metro pal. Vol. XXIII. p 780. Journ R (,en; 
p. 14; Masson. Journey In kclat, pp 298, 355 


310-12; Encye 
Sac, Vol VII 
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familiar to native ears than Shamsu-d din, the actual ruler 
of Dehli at that period, and his predecessor by nearly a 
whole century. 

There is, however, one very curious passage in an author, 
whom we should have little expected to afford any illus¬ 
tration to the history of Sind, which would seem to prove 
that, before they apostatized from their ancestral faith to 
Islam, the Sumras had intermediately adopted the tenets 
of the Karmation heresy. In the sacred books of the 
Druses, we find an epistle of Muktana Bahau-d din, the 
chief apostle of Hamza, and the principal compiler of the 
Druse writings, addressed in the year 423 h. (1032 a.d.). 
to the Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and 
to Shaikh Ibn Samar Raja Ral in particular.- 0 ' 1 Here the 
name is purely Indian, and the patronymic can be no other 
than our Sumra. That some of that tribe, including the 
chiefs, had affiliated themselves to the Karmatians is more 
probable that the other alternative, suggested by M 
Reinaud, 21 " that certain Arabs had adopted indigenous deno¬ 
minations. It seems quite evident from this curious coin¬ 
cidence of names, that the party particularly addressed 
was a Sumra ; that this Sumra was a Karmatian, successor 
of a member of the same schism, who bore in the time 
of Mahmud a Muhammadan name (Abu-1 Fath Daud). 
and whose son was probably the younger Daud mentioned 
in the letter ; and that the Karmatians of the valley of the 
Indus were in relation and corespondence, not only with 
those of Persia and Arabia, but with the Druses, who 
adored Hakim, the Fatimide Khalif of Egypt, as a God. 

That the Karmatians obtained many converts to their 
infidel opinions is rendered highly probable by the difficulty 

a,n He caIN Raja Ral tin- true descendant of Bothro and Houdel- 
licla, and mentions manv other members of his family, some of whom 
have Arab, and others Indian names, eulogising their faith and vir¬ 
tues “Oli, illustrations Raja Ral, arouse \our family, the Unita¬ 
rians, and brins back Daud the \ otingcr into the true religion; for 
Mas’ud only delivered him from prison and bondage, that vou might 
accomplish the ministry with which you were charged, against ’Abd¬ 
ulla, lus nephew, and against all the inhabitants ot Multan, so that 
the disciples of the doctrines of holiness, and of the unity, might he 
distinguished from the party of bewilderment, contradiction, mge- 
nuitv, and rebellion " 

1 fanoirc stir I'lndc. p 256 
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of accounting for their rapid conquest of Sind by any oilier 
supposition. Being merely refugees from Bahrein and A1 
Hassa after their successive defeats, mentioned in another 
note, and their subsequent persecution in Arabia, they 
could scarcely have traversed an inhospitable counliy, 
or undertaken a long sea voyage, in sufficient numbers, to 
appear suddenly with renovated power in Sind. Many 
Hindu converts doubtless readily |oined them, both in the 
hope of expelling their present masters, and in the expec¬ 
tation of receiving a portion ot then ancient patnmony tor 
themselves, after the long exclusion under which they had 
uroaned. One of the Buluch clans, indeed, still pieserves 
the memory of its heresy, or that ol its piogemtor, in re¬ 
taining its present title of Karmati 

Independent of the general dissemination ol Shut' senti¬ 
ments in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions ol 
the incorporation of the Godhead in Man, the old occu¬ 
pants of the soil must, trom othei causes, have been ready 
to acquiesce in the wild doctrines ol the heretics, who now 
offered themselves for spiritual teachers, as well as politi¬ 
cal leaders. Their cursing ol Muhammad , then incarna¬ 
tions of the dietv ; their types and allegories , their philo¬ 
sophy divided into exoteric and csotenc . their religious 
reticence ; their regard lor partieului mimbeis, particulaily 
seven and twelve ; the various stages of initiation ; their 
abstruse allusions ; their mystical interpretations ; their 
pantheistic theosophy, were so much in conformity with 
sentiments already prevalent amongst these willing disci¬ 
ples, that little persuasion could have been required to in¬ 
duce them to embrace so congenial a system ot metaphysical 
divinity, of which the final degree ol initiation, however 
cautiously and gradually the development was concealed, 
undoubtedly introduced the disciple into the regions o 
the most unalloyed atheism. So susceptible, indeed, must 
the native mind have been of these insidious doctrines 
that Hammer-Purgstall and others, who have devoted much 
atention to these topics, have very reasonably conclude 
that the doctrines of these secret societies, such as t c 
Karmatians, Isma’ilians or Assassins. Druses, Batinis, an 
sundry others, which at various periods have devastated 
the Muhammadan world, and frequently threatened the 
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extinction of that faith,—though originally based upon the 
errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely indebted to the 
mystical philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and 
especially of India, where the tenets of transmigration and 
of absorption into the Deity were even more familiar both 
to Buddhists and Brahmans than they were to these 
miserable schismatics. 

The Hindu population, therefore, though they had much 
to dread from them, if it continued obstinately in the path 
of idolatry, was likely to oiler a rich field of proselytism 
to such zealous fanatics as the Karmatians, or “people of 
the veil,” whose creed could not have been less attractive 
to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from its eluding 
in many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and 
from its founder being announced, in profane and incom¬ 
prehensible jargon, to be “the Guide ! the Director 1 the 
Invitation ! the World ! the Holy Ghost ! the Demonstra¬ 
tion ! the Herald ! the Camel !” 

Assuming, then, that this Ibn Sumar, the ruler of Multan 
in 423 h. (1032 a.d.), was in reality a Sumra, we must 
date the commencement of the Sumra dynasty at least as 
early as that period, and most probably even before 
Mahmud's death, in the lower course of the Indus ; for 
it has already been observed, on the authority of lbn 
Asir, that Mahmud on his return from Sommat, in 416 H., 
(1023 a.d.) , placed a Mumammadan chief in possession 
of Mansura ; for that the incumbent had abjured Islamism 
So that the expelled ruler must necessarily have been a 
Karmation, or a Hindu ; and, in either case, doubtless a 
Sumra, who, in the distractions of the Cihazhivide Empire, 
would have alowed no long time to elapse before he re¬ 
covered the dominions from which he had been expelled. 

This re-establishment might have been delayed during 
the reign of Mas’ud, who is expressly mentioned by Baihaki 
as comprising all Sind within his dominions. The Sumras, 
indeed, may possibly have allowed a titular soverignty to 
the Ghaznividcs, even down to the time of ’Abdu-r Rashid 
in 443 h. (1031 a.d.); or paid tribute as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of fealty ; but after that time, the advance of the 
Saljuks on the northern frontier of the empire, and the 
internal disorders of the government, must have offered 
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too favourable a conjuncture for them to profess anv 
longer an even nominal sub-ordination to distant monarch's 
unable to enforce it. 

The Sumra power could at no time have been extensive 
and absolute in Sind ; and the passage translated else¬ 
where from the Tnhfutu-hircwi, showing seven tribu¬ 
tary chiefs in Sind in the time ot Nasiiu-d dm, represents 
perhaps the true state ot the country during a meat portion 
of the so-called Sumra pcnod. Moreover, this unfortu¬ 
nate province was subject to perpetual incursions fiom 
the Ghorian, Khilji, and Tughlik dynasties ol Delhi and the 
Panjab, as well as the still more ruinous devastations of 
the Moghals. The retreats in their native dcxeitx ofleied 
temporary asylums to the Sindians dm mg these visitations, 
till it pleased the stronger power to reine, altei iuv aging 
the crops and securing their plunder ; but. beyond the 
personal security which such inhospitable tiaets olleied. 
the Sumras could have enioyed little lieedom and inde¬ 
pendence, and can only claim to iank as a dynasty, trom 
the absence of any other predominant tube. 01 power, to 
assert better pretensions to that distinction-' 11 

The Samma Dvnastv 


In considering the annals of this race, we are lelicved 
from many of the perplexities which attend us during the 
preceding period. After txpellmu the Sumias in 752 
a.h. (1351 a.d.), the Sammas retained their power, till 
they were themselves displaced by the Arghuns in 927 a h. 
(1521 a.d.) . Some authorities assien an earlier, as well 
as later, date for the commencement of their rule. The 
Be, s> Lar-nama says 734 ah (1334 ad), makme the 
dynasty last 193 years The l'ankh-i Tallin says 843 a.h 


511 Compare Hammor-Pur<jstatl, (o'w hit hie th r Ustiwmen, Pool, i. 
anil I'Hiuhinihcil tie c Onnift, Ynl \ I , />'i< "/ I ni.etu’He, \ I .it 
math,” Renmnrd, R.nexc Metiol'ohtana \ "I Will tip Dl. tns, 
M Jules David. Svru' 1 fmleine, nn l‘H-7, M Nike ate dr Vjh 
R vfio.se dr In leluium tics Ihuzes Turn I p mvi, II 3tl , md 
Journal ties Savants, aim 1X1X. tin c ntn<‘ wort of He 5n v has h‘ en 
copiously abstracted in the first and scumd Yohmii s of (ol ( luir- 
chill’s Mount Lebanon. 1853, Weil (,<’< tier ( hidden \ o! It p 314 
Til 65; Sale. Koran, Pre! Disc. Yol I |i 253. St tret knnrltcs of 
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(1439 a.d.), giving it no more than 84 years. The 
Tuhfatu-l Kirum says 927 H., which gives 173 years. 

The Tarikh-i Tarhiri is obviously wrong, because when 
Sultan Firoz Tughlik invaded Sind in 762 a.h. (1361 a.d.), 
by Sammas only, not by Sumras,—and this we learn from 
a contemporary author, Shams-i Siraj, whose father him¬ 
self commanded a fleet of 1000, out of 50000, boats em¬ 
ployed upon the expedition. The power of the Jam may 
be judged of by his being able to bring a force of 40,000 
infantry and 20,000 cavalry to oppose the Sultan of Delhi, 
whom he kept at bey for two years and a-half. Ten years 
previous, we also know from contemporary history that, 
upon Muhammad Tughlik’s invasion, the chief of Thatta 
was a Sumra, and not a Samma. We may. therefore, safely 
concur with the Tuhfatu-l Kiram in taking the year 752 H. 
as that of the accession of the Sammas, which was, indeed, 
coincident with that of Sultan Firoz, for his reign com¬ 
menced while he was yet in Sind, and this change of dy¬ 
nasty was probably in some measure contingent upon his 
success in that province, before he advanced upon Dehli. 

All these authors concur in fixing the extinction of the 
Samma dynasty in 927 h. (1521 a.d.). 

Native writers have done their best to render the origin 
ot this tribe obscure, in their endeavours to disguise and 
embellish the truth. The extracts from the Tuhfatu-l 
Kiram will show the propensity of the Sindian mind to 
wander into the region of fable and romance. Nothing 
can be made out of such arrant nonsense. In another 
passage the author throws discredit on the Arab descent, 
and inclines to that of Jamshid. The Arabic origin from 
Abi Jahl has been assigned, in order to do honour to the 
converts from Flinduism. The Jharejas of Kachh, who are 
of Samma extraction, prefer claiming the distant connec¬ 
tion of Sham, or Syria. The descent from Sam, the son 
of the prophet Nuh, has been assigned, partly for the 
same reason of nobilitation, partly that a fit eponymos 
might be found for Samma ; and Jamshid. or Jam (for 
he is known under both forms indiscriminately), has been 
hit upon, in order that a suitable etymology might be ob¬ 
tained for the titular designation of Jam. 
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Tod derives the word Jam from Samma, but the correc- 
ness of this etymology may be doubted, tor it was not the 
designation of the family generally, but merely of the chiefs. 
Indeed, Jam is a title still borne by many native rulers 
in these parts—such as the Jam of Bela, the Jam of Nawa- 
nagar. in Surashtra, the Jam of Kcj, the Jam of the Jokyas, 
a Samma tribe, and others—and has no necessary connec¬ 
tion with Persian descent, much less with such a fabulous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid In the same manner, 
it has been attempted to engralt the genealogy ol Cyrus on 
the ancient Median stock, by detecting the identity bet¬ 
ween Achaemenes and Jamshid but here, again, notwith¬ 
standing that the hypothesis is supported by the respect¬ 
able name of Heeren, we are campellcd to withhold our 
assent, and are sorely tempted to exclaim— 


Alfana vient d'ciimis, <.,irs ilmito, 
Mais ll faut aunior .hum, 

Qu’en venant tie la jiim|u' hi 
II a bien change sur la unite 


What the Sammas really were is shown in an interest¬ 
ing passage of the Chach-iumui, where we find them, on 
the banks of the lower Indus, coming out with trumpets 
and shawms to proffer their allegiance to Muhammad 
Kasim. Samba, the governor ol Debal. on the part of 
Chach, may be considered the representative of the family 

at an earlier period.‘ n . 

They were then cither Buddhists or Hindus, and were 
received into favour in consideration of their prompt and 
early submission. They form a branch ol the great stock 
of the Yadavas, and their pedigree is divided from Samba, 
the son of Krishna, who is himself known hv the epithet 
of “Syama,” indicative of his dark complexion. Samma- 
nagar, on the Indus, was their original capital which has 
been supposed by some to be the Minagara of the Creek 
geographers, and is probablv represented by the modern 
Sihwan. Sihwan itself, which has been subject to various 


2,3 SchnitHcr. Fine vie dr< Gnu Hu Vnulc. Tom I 
Allqrmnnr Rctehrethuna Hr t V m Rneln pp -'<> 
14' Heeren. Asiatic Nat win, Vol I UP 377 
318 Chach-nama, MS pp 70. 109. 


144. W alii. 

y.cndavata, !, 
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changes of name, may, perhaps, derive that particular de¬ 
signation (if it be not a corruption of Sindomana), from 
the Sihta, them selves a branch of the Sammas, mentioned 
in the Chach-nama, and also noticed at a later period of 
Sindian history, as will appear from some of the preced¬ 
ing Extracts. The name is also still preserved amongst the 
Jharejas of Kachh. The more modern capital of the Sam¬ 
mas, during part of the period under review, and before its 
transfer to Thatta, was Samui, mentioned in another Note. 
Since the Sammas became proselytes to Islam, which 
occurred not earlier than 793 H. (1391 A.D.), their name, 
though it still comprises several large erratic and pastoral 
communities, is less known than that of their brethren, or 
descendants, the Samejas, and the demi-Hindu Jharejas, ol 
Kachh, who do honour to their extraction by their martial 
qualities, however notoriously they may be deficient in 
other virtues. 

It being admitted that the Sammas are unquestionably 
Rajputs of the great Yadava stock, and that they have 
occupied the banks of the lower Indus within known his¬ 
torical periods, there seems nothing fanciful in the sup¬ 
position that their ancestors may be traced in the Sambastae 
and Sarnbus of Alexander’s historians. The name of 
Sambastae, who are represented as a republican con¬ 
federacy, is doubtful, being read Abastani in Arrian, and 
Sabarcae in Quintus Curtius; but Sarnbus, of whose subjects 
no less than 80,000 (let us hope Diodorus was more 
correct in saying 8,000) were wantonly slain by that 
mighty destroyer— 

“That made such waste in brief mortality ” 

and whose capital was the Sindonalia, Sindimona, or 
Sindomana above named, appears under the same aspect 
in all authors, with the closer variation of Samus in some 
copies, 214 and may fairly claim to have represented an 
earlier Samma dynastv in Sind than that which forms the 
subject of this Note. 213 

,u He is Sabbas in Plutarch. Saboulas in Strabo; and under the 
further disguises of Ambii/amt in Justin, and Ambirat in Orosius. 

““Compare Tankh-i Sind, MS. n 31: Bcq-J.ar-nama, MS. p. 9; 
Tarikh-i Tallin, MS pp 42, 51; Tuhfatu-l Kir am, MS. pp. 15, 37, 
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The Arghun Dynasty 


The family of the Arghuns derive their name, as stated 
elsewhere, from Arghun Khan Tarkhan, the grandson of 
Hulaku, the grandson of Changiz Khan. Amir Basri is 
there said, in general terms, to be one of the descendants 
of Arghun Khan. The descent more accurately traced, is 
as follows: 

Arghun Khan. Amir Elchi. 

Uljaitu Sultan Muhammad Amir Eku Timur. 

Khudabanda. Amir Shakal Beg. 

Bartak Beg. Miram Beg. 

Mir Shekhu Beg. Ahmad Wali. 

Mahmud Beg. Farrukh Beg. 

Yar Beg. Amir Basri. 

Mir Farrukh Beg. 

The Arghun dynasty of Sind consisted of only two 
individuals—-Shuja, or Shah Beg, and his son Mirza Shah 
Husain, with whom the family became extinct. The rela¬ 
tions of the former with the Emperor Babar, when posses¬ 
sion of the province of Kandahar was contested between 
them, and of the latter with the Emperor Humayun, when 
that unfortunate monarch took refuge in Sind tor nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns as ol some importance 
in the general history of India, especially when we consider 
that the memoirs of Babar are defective in the period 

alluded to. ,, 

The duration of their rule is variously stated at ib, ->o, 
and 41 years. The last period is correct only if we date 
from 921 h. (1515 a.d.). when, according to the Tankh-i 
Tahiri ->« Shah Beg invaded and occupied a portion of 


166, Shanis-i Siraj, T I-vo-shahi, MS . 
MS ; Tod, Annals of Raratlhan. \"l I 1' 
and Travels in \V India, pp 464, 474; Dr 
Introd ]>p xi xiv, 1. 73. \innnt, ( mum 
Yol. I pp 151, 155, Droyxtn, (n'uluchh 
pp 446-9; Ritter, Erdkunde son Yd 
Siculus, Ihblmth Iltslor , Lib xru, <ap 
Lib vi rap, 16; Q Curt Rufus He Cert 
Muller, Scnptores Rcrum Aler 1/ . i> "I , 


Xu Larin. T /•irurt/m/ii, 
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Sind, says that this first invasion occurred in 9-4 n 
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Upper Sind: but as the final conquest of Lower, as well 
as Upper Sind was not effected from the Sammas till 
927 H. (1521 a.d.), it is more correct to assume 35 years 
as the period. 

All authorities concur in representing that the Arghun 
dynasty—Shah Husain having died childless—closed in 
962 a.h. (1554-5 a.d .) 217 

The Tarkhan Dynasty 

When Aung, Khan of the Keraite Mongols, and celebrated 
in Europe under the name of Prester John, had, at the 
instigation of the jealous enemies of Changiz Khan, at last 
resolved to destroy that obnoxious favourite; two youths, 
named Ba’ta and Kashlak, who had overheard the dis¬ 
cussion of the measures which were determined upon for 
execution on the following day, instantly flew to the camp 
of Changiz Khan, and disclosed to him the circumstances 
of the premeditated attack and his critical position. Being 
thus forwarned, he was able to defeat the scheme, and 
defending himself against great disparity of numbers, 
escaped the danger which impended over him. Upon 
proceeding to reward his gallant companions in the con¬ 
flict, Changiz Khan conferred upon the two youths, to 
whose information he was indebted for his life, the title 
of Tarkhan, expressly ordaining that their posterity for 
nine generations should be exempted from all question for 
their offences, that they should be free from taxes and 
imposts, and permitted to enjoy all the plunder they should 
acquire in war, without being obliged to resign any part 
of it to the Khan. From these are said to be descended 
the Tarkhans of Khurasan and Turkistan. 

Another set of Tarkhans were so denominated by 
Timur. When Tuktamish Khan was advancing against 
that potentate, he was gallantly opposed by Eku Timur, 
who fell in the unequal conflict ; but his surviving relatives, 
whose gallantry and devotion had been witnessed by 
Timur, were honoured by him with the title of Tarkhan. 

“"Compare Tarikh-i Sind, MS. p 136; Beg-Lar-nama, MS. p. 30; 
Tarkhati-nama, MS. p. 24; Tarikh-i Tahiti, MS. pp. 14, 51, 76, 81; 
Tuhfatn-l Kiram, MS. pp. 42, 52. 
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and it was enjoined, amongst other privileges, that the 
royal servitors should at no time prohibit their access to 
his presence, and that no criminal offence committed by 
them should be subject to punishment, until nine times 
repeated. From these are said to be descended the Tar¬ 
khans of Sind. 

Others say, Timur bestowed the title upon a set of men 
who gave him shelter in his youth, when he lost his way 
in a hunting expedition. 

Another origin is ascribed to this name, which is evi¬ 
dently fanciful, namely, that it is a corrupt mode of pro¬ 
nouncing “tar-khun," quasi, "wet with the blood (of 
enemies).” 

Though it is probable that the Tarkhans of Smd may, as 
the local histories assert, be able to trace their origin to 
Eku Timur, who, as we have seen in the preceding Note, 
was the great grandson of Arghun Khan, and who as the 
member of the Imperial family from whom the Arghuns 
also were descended,—yet the Tarkhans of Khurasan and 
Turkistan cannot all be descended from the family of Ba ta 
and Kashlak, because Arghun Khan was himself a Tar¬ 
khan, and we find the title borne by others who could have 
had no connection with those favoured youths. Thus, 
Tarkhan, prince of Farghana, hospitably entertained the 
last monarch of Persia ; and thus, among the events of 
105 H. (723 a.d.), Tabari makes frequent mention of the 
Tarkhans as officers under the Khakan of the Khazars, to the 
west of the Caspian sea. Babu-I Abwab was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tarkhanis, the flower of the Tatar tri c. 
One chief’s name was Hazar-Tarkham ; and other instances 
might easily be adduced of the antiquity of the title. 

We find the name descending to a late period of the 
annals of India, and scions of this family still reside at 
Nasrpur and Thatta ; but the dynasty of the Tarkhans of 
Sind may be considered to have expired in the year 
1000 h., when Mirza Jani Beg resigned his independence 
into the hands of Akbar’s general, the Khan-i Khanan 
after the kingdom had remained with the Tarkhans for a 


period of 38 years. , n , 9 

The Tarikh-i Tahiri extends their rule even to 102/ h„ 
or rather, it should have been 1 02 1 h., when Ghazi Beg 
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Tarkhan died at Kandahar ; but he was only an imperial 
officer, having no independent jurisdiction, and entitled 
merely a Jagirdar. Even then, it is impossible to make, 
as that authority does, the Tarkhan period reach to 53 
years ; so that, as before mentioned, we must date the 
extinction of Sind as an independent kingdom, from 
1000 a.h. (1591-2 a.h.), and thenceforward the consi¬ 
deration of its affairs merges in the general history of the 
Timurian empire. 218 

Shah Beg’s Capture of Thatta 

The Tarkhan-nama states, that when Shah Beg advanced 
to the capture of Thatta, the river, meaning the main 
stream of the Indus, ran to the north of that city. If this 
statement be correct, it shows that a most important devia¬ 
tion must have occurred since that period in the course of 
the river. But I believe that the assertion arises from a 
mere mis-translation of the Tarikh-i Sind, of Mir Ma’sum, 
which is generally followed verbatim in the Tarkhan-nama. 

Mir Ma’sum says that “Shah Beg advanced by daily 
marches towards Thatta, by way of the Lakhi pass, 
and encamped on the banks of the Khanwah, from 
which Thatta lies three kos to the south. At that time 
the river generally flowed by Thatta ; therefore he was in 
doubt how he should cross.” Now this is not very plain, 
and we should even more correctly interpret the original, 
if we were to say that, “Thatta lies three kos to the north 
of the Kanwah.” We know that this could not have 
been meant, but the statement, as it stands, is puzzling, 
and the author of the Tarkhan-nama. in the endeavour to 
be exact, has complicated matters still further. The 
Tuhfatu-l Kiram says that the subsequent action took 
place “on the stream called ’Alijan, which flows below 

” 8 Compare Modern Universal History, Vol. Ill p 2S0; D’Ohssnn. 
Histoirc des Monqols, Tom I p 44; Shajrat ut Atrak, p 71; Jour¬ 
nal R. A. S Vol. XI. p. 123. XII. p. 344; Price. Retrospect of Mu- 
ham. Hist. Vol I. p. 470. II 483, T 117; D’Herhelot. Bihlioth 
Orientale, v. “Tarkhan;” Za<ar-mma, MS ; Raucatu-s Safa, MS . 
Hahihu-s Siyar, MS.; Tarikh-i Tahiri, MS pp. 14, 76; Tarkhan- 
nama, MS. pp. 4, 23, 51, 69, 118; Tuhfatu-l Kiram, MS. pp. 52, 62: 
Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen. Vol. I. p. 500. 
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Thatta,” but does not mention whether this was the same 
stream near which Shah Beg encamped, though from the 
context we may be allowed to presume that it was. The 
Tarikh-i Tahiti is more specific, and states that “he en¬ 
camped on the bank of the Khanwah, that is, the 
canal of water which Darya Khan had dug. for the purpose 
of populating the Pargana of Samkura and other lands at 
the foot of the hills, and the environs of the city. - ' 

It is evident, therefore, that Shah Beg pitched his camp, 
not on the main stream, but on one of the canals, or little 
effluents, from the Indus. The Ghizri, or Ghaia creek, is 
too far to the westward, though it is represented in some 
maps as running up as far as the Indus itself, and joining 
it above Thatta. Indeed, there still exist traces of its 
having been met by a stream from the river at no very 
remote period, and, during the inundations, the city is 
even now sometimes insulated from this cause. In the 
absence of any more precise identification, we may sately 
look to this deserted bed as corresponding with the ancient 
’Aliian, and suiting best the position indicated. 

Authorities differ about the date of Shah Beg s crossing 
this river, and capturing Thatta, bv which an end was put 
to the dynasty of the Jams, or Samnias The Tonkin 
Sind says it occurred in the month of Muharram, 926. 
The Tarikh-i Tahiri is silent. The Tarkltan-nama i says 
Muharram, 927 (corresponding with December, j20) ; 
differing only in the day of the month from he Tuhfc u-l 
Kiram, where the correctness of this latter date is estab 
lished by an appropriate chronogram : 

“Kharabi Sind.—The Downfall of Sind.” 

The Tarikh-i Tahiri refers this chronogram to the 
period when Shah Husain plundered Thatta. on the 
ground of extravagant joy having been evinced by ds m 
habitants upon the death of his father, Shah Begbut this 
is evidently a mistake, and is adopted merely to accommo 
date his false chronology. 

The Death of Shah Beg Arghun 
Authorities differ greatly respecting the time and place of 
Shah Beg’s death. The Tarkhan-nama states that it 
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occurred in Sha’ban, 926 h., not far from Chanduka, said 
in the Tarikh-i Sind (MS. p. 196) to be thirty kos west 
of Bhakkar, and that the accession of Mirza Shah Husain 
was celebrated where Shah Beg died. 

Firishta says he died in 930 h., but mentions no place. 

Mir Ma’sum (Ms. p. 154) says, he died after leaving 
Bhakkar, on his way to Guzerat,—in the same page 
Agham is the particular spot implied—and that the words 
Shahr-Sha ban (“month of Sha’ban”) represent the date of 
his death, i.e., 928 h. (1522 a.d.) That very night, he 
adds, Shah Husain was proclaimed his successor, and, three 
years afterwards, Shah Beg’s coffin was conveyed to Mecca 
where a lofty tomb was erected over it. He mentions 
(MS. p. 171) that Shah Husain’s succession took place at 
Nasrpur, though he has previously led us to suppose it was 
Agham. 

The Tarikh-i Tahiri (MS. p. 49) says that his death 
took place in 924 h.— “some say is occurred in Multan, 
some in Kandahar.” 

The Tuhfatu-l Kiram (MS. p. 42) states that he died 
at Agham on the 23rd of Sha’ban, 928 h. It is men¬ 
tioned in that work also, that this month represents the 
date of his death. The author gives satisfactory reasons 
why the reports just quoted from the Tarikh-i Tahiri must 
necessarirly be both incorrect. 

Under these conflicting evidences, we mav rest assurred 
that the chronogram is correct, and that Shah Beg Arghun, 
the conqueror of Sind, died at Aeham, on the 23rd of the 
month Sha’ban 928 a.h. (18th July, 1522 a.d.). 

ETHNOLOGICAL NOTE 
Native Opinions on the Aborigines of Sind 
The names, which are given in the Beg-Lar-nama 
as three :—“Bina, Tak, Nabumiya,” amount to four in the 
Tuhfatu-l Kiram (MS. p. 4)—'“Banya, Tank, Mumid, and 
Mahmir.” They are given from Sindian authorities by 
Lieut. Postans, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (No. cxi. 1841, p. 184), as “Nubeteh, Tak, and 
Moomeed and again, by the same author (No. clviii. 
1845, p. 78), as “Nubuja, Jak, and Momid.” 
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It would be a matter of great interest to restore these 
tribes correctly, and ascertain the course of their nuera- 
tions. I can trace the mention o! them to no earlier 
authority than the Beg-Lar-nama. All their names, except 
one, defy positive identification, and we may put the list 
of the Vishnu Purana and the Asmtic Reseat ches thiough 
all kinds of contortions, without meeting any race that 
will yield a sufficient resemblance tor ouf adoption That 
single exception is Tak, about which theie can be no 
doubt. “Bina” may possibly rcpiesent “Mina" the pro¬ 
bable founders of the celebrated Minagara, and the present 
occupants of the upper Aravah range. Or it “Bamya" 
be the correct reading, then the designation mav have been 
applied to them, as being ioresteis.' In “M timid" we may 
perhaps have the “Med" ol the Aiabs . and in the 
“Muhmir,” we may chance to ha\e the icpresentatives ol 
the “Mhairs,” or “Mans" of Raiputana, it, indeed, they 
differ from the Med. We can vcntuie upon nothing 
beyond these dubious conjectures. 

That we should find the “lak” in Sind at an early 
period, is by no means lmpiobable, and it the statement 
rested on somewhat better, or moie ancient, authority than 
the Beg-Lar-nama, it might be assumed as an undoubted 
fact, with some degree o! confidence 

Tod exalts the Taks to a high and important rank 
amongst the tribes which emigrated from Scythia to India, 
making them the same as the Fakshak, Nagabansi, or 
serpent-race, who acted a conspicuous part in the legen¬ 
dary annals of ancient India. Mis speculations, some of 
which are fanciful, and some probable, may be found in 
the passages noted below.-' 1 '' One thing is certain that the 
Taks were progenitors of the Musulman kings of (iu/eral, 
before that province was absorbed into the empire of 
Akbar. 

Tod observers, that with the apostaev of the Tak, when 

*“ Annals of Raiivtlhan, Vol I pp “W 92, 9\ 99 103-0. Mu 073 758, 
739, 796, 800, and Vol I! pp ”\ 117 678 75' Ills a-dull 

admirer, E Pococke, exalts them still Imd" r, hv mis-sjiellmg 
their name —“The Tau is a mfimnul R.-u i .< >< >t 1 1 ll >< 1 'tin I him of 
the Ramas was the dress worn In this lithe' 'the nm was the 
Toga-des (Toga-tus), that is, Taidnrtd I hi hi in T.U’Ua. ot 

Gens Togata. that is, the Tag Race —India m (,recti', p 172 
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Wajihu-1 Mulk was converted, and became the founder of 
the Muhammadan dynasty of Guzerat, the name appears 
to have been obliterated from the tribes of Rajasthan, and 
that his search had not discovered one of that race now 
existing ; but there are Taks amongst the Bhangis, who, 
though of spurious descent, have evidently preserved the 
name. There are also Tank Rajputs in the central Doab 
and lower Rohilkhand, whose privileges of intermarriage 
show them to be of high lineage ; and there is a tribe of 
nearly similar name existing near Jambhu, not far from 
their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxila ; of which the 
position is most probably to be sought between Manikyala 
and the Suan River, notwithstanding some plausible and 
ingenious objections which have been raised against that 
opinion. 220 

Buddhists in Sind 

Biladuri calls the temple of the sun at Multan by the name 
of hudd, and he informs us, that not only temples, but idols, 
were called by the same name. As the Buddhist religion 
was evidently the prevalent one in Sind when the Musal- 
mans first came in contact with Indian superstitions, it 
follows that to Buddha must be attributed the origin of this 
name, and not to the Persian hut , “an idol,” which is itself 
most probably derived from the same source. 

With regard to the hudd of Debal. 221 M. Reinaud has 
observed that the word not only is made applicable to a 
Buddhist temple, but seems also to indicate a Buddhist 
stupa , 222 or tower, which was frequently the companion of 

“On this interesting and much-vexed question, consult Mannert, 
Geographic Her Gr und Romcr. Yol Y • Ritter, Aden, Vol IV pt 
i p 451: Asiatic Res, Vo! VIIT np 346, 348: Modern Trn-rller, 
“India,” Vol T p 11<>; Annals of Raj. Yol I pp 92, 104, 693; II 
P. 227 ; Journal R A. Soc, Vol V p 118- XI 157: Mew sur l’ 
hide, pp 64, 107. T.assen. htdtsrlic Alferth . Vol IT p 145' M Stan 
Julien, Hist, d' Hitmen Thsanq, p 143, and, above all, J Abbott, 
Journal A S Renaal, 1852. pp 216-218, 254-263; in which work. 
Taxila has frequently formed the subject of discussion —[Journal 
R A .9., Vol XX. p. 221 1 

“ The temple of Debal is described as being one hundred and 
twenty feet high, surmounted by a dome also of equal height— Tuh- 
fatu-l Kiram, MS. p. 10 

01 The origin of our English “tope.” It is curious that, in Icelandic 
also, stupa signifies "a tower.” See further, respecting this word, 
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the temple ; and he traces the word budd in the feouthau, 
or rather joth, which we find mentioned in the Chinese re¬ 
lations, as serving at the same time to designate a Buddha, 
and the edifice which contains his image. “ Feou-tlum" 
says Klaproth, “is the name which they give to pyramids, 
or obelisks, containing the relics of Sakya, or other holy 
personages. Chapels, likewise, are so called, in which 
these images are placed.--'-’ 

Although Chach, who usurped the throne about the 
beginning of the Hijri era, was a Brahman, there is no 
reason to suppose that he attempted to interfere with the 
then popular religion of Buddhism. Brahmanism is, in¬ 
deed so accommodating to anything that partakes of idol- 
worship, that Chach and Dahir might have made their 
offerings in a Buddhist temple, without any greater sacri¬ 
fice of consistency than a Roman was guilty of m worship¬ 
ping Isis and Osiris, or than we witness every day in* Hindu 
presenting his butter and flowers at the shrine of Sa.kh Saddu 
Ghazi Mian, Shah Madar, or any other of the apotheosized 
Muhammadan impostors of Hindustan There is evenin 
incompatibility in supposing that Chach. though a 
by birth, still continued a Buddhist in his persuasion, 
for the divisions of caste were at that time secular not 
religious,—the four classes existing, in former imes 
equally amongst the Buddhists and amongst the Hindus of 
continental India, as they do at this day ^ 

Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jams 0 * } 1 
sula, where even Brahman priests may be found officiating 

in Mia,ion, of the rollpon 

prevailing at that period in the vaBey of the Indus, not 
onlv from the specific announcement of the Chinese 
travellers, and the declaration of Ihn 

r ^ rcncc to th ; oppo ; 

Hittduslhan, p 14 \ Jaunt . , () 4] 50 9 ) 

-Fragments Arahet. PP 1M. ' ’ 

3SS; Vcmnire stir I’lndr. PP W. . • • hrot i, cr an ,l „ic- 

» There seems, indeed, reason to behove tha . ,lls an 

cessor Chandar, was actually a Buddhist ascetic. Supra 
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site factions of Brahmans and Buddhists—between which 
the distinctions, especially of worship, oblations, mytho¬ 
logy, and cosmography, were generally too nice to attract 
the observations, or excite the enquiries of such ignorant 
and supercilious foreigners. Thus, when priests are men¬ 
tioned, they are usually called Samani; iiS the state elephant 
is white, a very significant fact, the thousand Brah¬ 
mans, as they are styled, who wished to be allowed to 
retain the practices of their ancient faith, were ordered by 
Muhammad Kasim, with the permission of the Khalif, to 
carry in their hands a small vessel as mendicants, and beg 
their bread from door to door every morning—a prominent 
ceremony observed by the Buddhist priesthood; and, 
finally, the sculpturing, or otherwise perpetuating, the 
personal representations of their conquerors; all these 
indicate Buddhist rather than Brahmanical habits. 
To this may be added the negative evidence afforded by the 
absence of any mention of priestcraft, or other pontifical 
assumption, of widow-burning, of sacerdotal threads, of 
burnt-sacrifices, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, 
or of other observances and ceremonies peculiar to the 
tenets of the Brahmanical faith. 

The manifest confusion which prevailed amongst the 
Arabs regarding the respective objects of Brahman and 
Buddhist worship, prepares us, therefore, to find, as re¬ 
marked at the commencement of this Note, that the temple 
of the Sun at Multan is, by Biladuri, styled a budcl. 
Even in the time of Mas'udi, the kings of Kanauj, which he 

585 Vide translations of the Fntuhu-I I’uldan and the Chach- 
nitma, Jassun These aie the Sarmaiies, Samian;”, Garmaiue, 
Samanari, and Setnnoi, of Clemens of Alexandria, Strabo, and other 
Greek writers The name is derived from the Sanskrit, Sraimma, 
“a religious mendicant, an ascetic, especially one of the Buddhist 
faith” More information tan he had respecting the various disguises 
and applications of this word. In- consulting Seim,inbeck, Mcqasthc- 
nit Fraamcnta, pp 45-50 C Muller, Frai/iu Ihslor Greer , Vo! 
II pp 435-7; I assen, Rhnn Mm, Vni 1 pp. 171190; Ind Alterth ; 
Gildemeister, </<■ rch hid, p 114: Humboldt, Cosmos, Vol. IT pp 
59, Tliirlwail, Ihsl Greece, Yol VII p 15; Journal A S Bombay, 
No viii p. 91; I)r Wilson, Antuj. of JFcstern India, p 63; Journal 
R. A S, No xii 378-403; Bnrnonf, Rudd Ind, Vol I p. 275; 
"Ritter, A men, Vol. IV. pt i. p. 491; Bolden, das alte Indicn, Vol. I 
pp. 319-322. 
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asserts to have then been under Multan, are all styled Biulh, 
Budah or Bauura, doubtless from the worship which the 
Arabs had heard to prevail in that capita/; mi in 
this he is followed by Idrisi, who wrote as /ate as 
the middle of the twelfth century: so that the use ot build 
is very indefinite; and hether applied to man. temple, 
or statue, it by no means determines the application to any¬ 
thing positively and necessarily connected with Buddhism, 
anymore than the absence of that word denotes the contrary, 
when incidental notices and negative testimonies, such as 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, can be adduced 
to support the probability of its prevalence. 


. The Jals 

[General Cunningham in his Archaeological Report for 
1863-4, says, “The traditions of the Hindu Jats of Biana 
and Bharatpur point to Kandahar as their parent country, 
while those of the Muhammadan Jats generally refer to 
Gajni or Garh-Gajni, which may be either the celebrated 
fort of Ghazni in Afghanistan or the old city of Gajmpur on 
the site of Rawul-Pindi. But if I am right in my identi¬ 
fication of the Jats with the Xanthu of Stiabo, and the laid 
of Pliny and Ptolemy, their parent country must have been 
on the banks of the Oxus, between Baetna, Hyrkama. and 
Khorasmia. Now in this verv position there was a fertile 
district, irrigated from the Margus tiver, which Plinv calls 
Zotale or Zothale, and which. I believe to have been the 
original scat of the laid or Jats Their course f.oni the 
Oxus to the Indus may perhaps be dimlv traced in the Xutw 
of Dinovsius of Samos, who arc coupled with the Aneni, 
and in the Zuthi of Ptolemy who occupied the Karnumum 
desert on the frontier of Dranciana As I can find no other 
traces of their name in the classical writers, l am inclined to 
believe, as before suggested, that they may have been best 
known in early times, hv the general name of their horde, 
as A bars, instead of by their tribal name as Jats Accord¬ 
ing to this view, the main bodv of the law would have occu¬ 
pied the district of Abina and the towns of I ardahathra 
and Bardaxema in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia. while 
the Panjab of North Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonised by 
their brethren the Meds. 
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[When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, to¬ 
wards the end of the seventh century, the laths and Meds 
were the chief population of the country. But as I have 
already shown that the original seat of the Med or Medi 
colony was in the Panjab proper, I conclude that the ori¬ 
ginal seat of the Iatii or Jat colony, must have been in 
Sindh, *** * At the present day the Jats are found in 
every part of the Panjab, where they form about two-fifths 
of the population. They are chiefly Musalmans, and are 
divided into not less than a hundred different tribes. * * * * 
To the east of the Panjab, the Hindu Jats are found in con-' 
siderable numbers in the frontier states of Bikaner, 
Jesalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Col. Tod’s opinion, 
they are as numerous as all the Rajput races put together. 
They are found also in great numbers along the upper 
course of the Ganges and Jamuna, as far eastward as Bareli, 
Farakhabad, and Gwalior, where they are divided into two 
distinct clans. * * * To the south of the Panjab, the 
Musulman Jats are said by Poltinger to form the entire 
population of the fruitful district of Haraud-Dajel, on the 
right bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the population in 
the neighbouring district of Kach-Gandava. In Sindh, 
where they have intermarried largely with Buluchis and 
Musulmans of Hindu descent, it is no longer possible to 
estimate their numbers, although it is certain that a very 
large proportion of the population must be of Jat descent.] 
See Masson’s Journey to Kelat, pp 351-3 ; also Zeitschrijt 
f.d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. III. p. 209. 

The Kerks 

The pirates, whose insolence led to the final subugation of 
Sind, are stated, by a very good authority, to be of the tribe 
of Kerk, Kruk, Kurk, Karak, or some name of nearly similar 
pronunciation. The reading is too clear to be discarded 
in favour of ‘Kurd,’ or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed ; and 
M. Reinaud, while he suggests the latter reading, which has 
been shown to be highly improbable, on the ground of 
Coorg being not a maritime, but an inland hilly country— 
nevertheless informs us that, in the annals of the Arabs, 
the Kurk are more than once spoken of as desperate pirates, 
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carrying their expeditious even as far as Jidda, in the Red 
Sea. 220 We must, therefore, necessarily be content to con¬ 
sider them as of Sindian origin, otherwise Rai Dahir would 
not have been called to account for their proceedings. 

Though the name of Kerk be now extinct, and declared 
to be entirely incapable of present identification, we must 
enquire whether we cannot find any trace of their having 
occupied the banks of the Indus at some remote period. 
And, first of all, the resemblance of the name of Krokala, 
which has conspicuous mention in the voyage of Nearchus, 
is sufficiently striking to attract our observation. Dr. Vin¬ 
cent and Heeren consider Krokala to be the modern 
Karachi. A later authority says Chalna, a small locky 
island, about four miles from Cape Monzc.'- ,J7 Neithci of 
these authorities knew that there is at present a large in¬ 
sular tract, which bears the name ot Kakrala, at the mouth 
of the Indus, answering exactly all the requirements of 
Arrian’s description—”a sandy island, subject to the in¬ 
fluence of the tides.It is situated between the Wanyani 
and Pitti mouths of the river; but modern travellers differ 
about its precise limits. Captain Postans places it lurlher 
to the west, and makes it include Karachi —' 1 his is no 
shifting, or modern name. We can see trom the Avin-i 
Akbari, and from some of the woiks quoted in this volume, 
that it has been known, and similarly applied, lor the last 
three centuries at least; and it may, without question, be 
regarded as the Krokala of Arrian. Its origin is easily 
accounted for, by conceiving it to mean the abode ot the 
Krok,” or whatever their real designation may have been 
before its perversion by the Greeks The only other vestige 
of the name is in Karaka, a place three miles below Hai- 

darabad. 


Mcmoire sur I'Inde, f Bd 

^ Commerce and Naruialwn id the . UuunU, \ ol I a 1 j • ■ _ 
tic Nations, Vo! II l». 246. Journal of the h (.emmfhnal bm«n 
Vol. V. p. 264, Ritter, Alien , \<>1 n 1’* 1 I’ H/ 

228 Ncarchi Paraplus, p. 4, IMin Sat H"t , vi 21. 

-Personal Ohs on Sindh 24 M< Mm' 1 '/' K ^ 

Vol I. p.212; Burnes, Travels to Uakhara, \ ol 111 P • - 
Pittorcsiiue, “Inde,” p. 68. 
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In pointing out another possible remnant of this ancient 
name, I am aware I shall be treading on dangerous and 
very disputable ground. Nevertheless, let us at once, 
without further preliminary, transfer ourselves to the north¬ 
eastern shores of the Euxine sea, where we shall find, 
among other peoples and places recalling Indian associa¬ 
tions, the tribe of Kerketaei or Kerketae 230 —the bay of 
Kerketis 231 —the river of Korax— 232 —the mountains of 
Korax 233 —the town of Korok-ondame 234 —the river and pen¬ 
insula of Korok-ondame 235 —the sea, or lake, or Korok- 
ondametis 230 —the tribe of Kerketiki 237 —the city of 
Karkinitis 238 —the city of Karkine 239 —the bay of Karki- 
nitis 240 —the city of Kirkaeum 241 —the river of Kar- 
kenites 242 —the region of Kerketos 243 —the tribe of Ko- 
raxi 244 —the wall of Korax 245 —and other simillar names, 

230 Hellanicus, Fragm. 91; Scylax Caryand., Periplus; ed. Hudson, 
p. 31; Strabo, Gcograph, xi 2; cd. Tanchmtz, Vol. II. pp. 399, 406; 
Dionys, Perieg. V. 682. Pallas and Remeqgs consider that the 
Charkas, or Circassians, derive their name from the Kerkcta. They 
certainly occupy the same sites. 

2,11 Ptol., Geogr., v. 8 233 Ptol, Geogr., v. 9. 

233 Ptol Geogr., ib. and ni. 6; Plin, Nat. Hist, vi. 9, 12; Pompon, 
Mela, de situ Orbis, i, 19; m. 5. 

231 Strabo, Geogr. ib. p. 403; Ptol., Geogr., v. 9, Stcphanus Byzant., 
Ethnica, s.v. 

Strabo, Geogr, ib.; Pompon, Mel, i 19; Dionys., Perieg., 550. 

210 Strabo, Geogr , ib ; Staph. Byz . s.v. 

237 Pompon Mela, i 19; Pnscian , Perieg, 663. 

2M Steph. Byz.. v. Karkinitiz ; Ilcrod., iv. 99. 

“P/m, Nat. Hist, tv. 26; Ptol, Geogr ni 5 

'““Strabo, Geogr, z'ii. 3; ib p. 90; Pompon Mel, it. 1; Artemidori, 
Fragm. p 87. 

sa Plin, Nat. Hist, vi 4; Etymolog Maguni v. Kirkaion; Apoll. 
Rhod, Argorb, it. 400; iii. 200. 

212 Ptol., Geogr., in. 5. 213 Eustathius, ad Dionys., Perieg, 682. 

2 “ Hecaticus, Fragm, 185; Scylax Cayand, Periplus, p. 31; Step. 
Byz., s.v. 

Bayer, de Muro Cauc; Rcineggs, Histor.-Topograph. Beschrei- 
bung d Kaukasus, Tom I. p. 16; Steph. Byz, i [ Koraxoi. The 
common names of Charax, and its compounds, Characene, Characoma, 
etc, in Syria, Asia Minor, and along the course cf the Euphrates 
and Tigris, offer an inviting resemblance, but have no connection 
with these. The origin of these names is, eurioush enough, both 
Hebraic and Greek; the Hebrew signifying a "wall,’’ or "fortress;" 
Kharax a "fosse." The Kcrak, or Karac, which we so often read of 
in the history of the Crusades, is derived from the former. 
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__all within so narrow a compass as to show, even allowing 

many to be identical, that they can have but one origin, 
derived from the same fundamental root—Kerk, Kurk, 
Karak, Korak, Kark—retaining immutably the same con¬ 
sonants, but admitting arbitrary transpositions, or perhaps 
unsettled pronunciations of unimportant vowels. 

It may be asked what connection these names can possi¬ 
bly have with our Sindian stock. Let us. then, carry the 
enquiry a little further, and many more Indian resemblances 
may be traced:—for, next to these wild Kerkctiki, we are 
struck with finding the very Sindians themselves. 


KERKETiKi<7»e, few.x ea gens, Sindu/i/c snperbr "" 


We have also a Sindikus portus- 17 —a town of Sinda- ,s —the 
tribe of Sindiani 211 '—the town of Sindica'-''"- the tract of 
Sindike 27 ’ 1 —the town of Sindis- •-—the tiibe ol Sm- 
dones 253 —the town of Sindos - — the tube of Sinti-"' 7 
Here, again, it may be admitted, that some of these may be 
different names for the same tribes and the same places 
The old reading of the passage in Herodotus, where the 
Sindi are mentioned (iv. 28), was originally Indi, but com¬ 
mentators were so struck with the anomaly of finding 
Indians on the frontiers of Europe, and they considered it 
so necessary to reconcile the historian with geographers, 
that they have now unanimously agreed to read Sindi, 
though the reading is not authorized by any ancient manu¬ 
scripts. It is impossible to say what is gained by the sub¬ 
stitution; for Sindi must be themselves Indians, and the 


Orplici Argonautica, Crtbelh j'i’mm. v 1046 , see also Herod, 
iv. 28; Apollon Rhod , Argonaut, >;• 422, .S traho, Grngr, ti. 2, 
ib. p 403; Val Place., Argon, vi 86 
™ Scylax Car sand, Periplus, p 31. Strabo. C„ ,g ib. p ' 406 ; 
Ptol., Gcoqr. v. 9; Stcph Bys.v Sunddns Plus is still called .Svul- 
jak, a haven near Anapa RenneU's wap mabi v it correspond with 
Anapa itself. 

**• Ptol Geogr v. 9 sm l.ucuin. Tosaris. c 55 

*» Herod., iv. M—Plin, Nat Hist, vt 5 

* 1 Strabo, ib. pp 399, 403, 404 

** Hesvchius. Lex., sv. “ Pom pan Mela, i 19 

251 Pompon. Mela, i. 19. _ , 

*® Scylax Car. Perip!, ib —Hesychxus, Lex, sv—Polyaenus, 

Stratagem., viii. 55. 

8 
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difficulty is in no way removed by this arbitrary conversion. 
Hesychius, moreover,—no mean authority—says that the 
Sindi of the Euxine were, in reality, Indians; nay, more, 
though writing two centuries before our Kerks are even 
named or alluded to, he expressly calls the Kerketoe also 
“an Indian nation.” 256 

It has been remarked, that even if no such direct testi¬ 
mony had been given, the hints that remain to us concern¬ 
ing the character and manners of these Sindi, the peculiar 
object of their worship, and their dissolute religious rites 
and sorceries, would leave no doubt as to the country from 
which they were derived. 

It is from this region that the Indian merchants must have 
sailed who were shipwrecked in the Baltic, and presented 
by the king of the Suevi, or of the Batavi, to L. Metellus 
Celer, the pro-consul of Gaul; for they could not have been 
carried round from the continent of India to the north of 
Europe by the ocean. Various solutions of this difficulty 
have been attempted. It has been surmised that they might 
have been Greenlanders, or mariners from North America, 
or even painted Britons: but the fact cannot be disputed, 
that they are called plainly “Indians,” by all the authors 
who have recorded the fact, however improbable their 
appearance in those regions might have been. 21 ’ 7 

Their nautical habits were no doubt acquired originally 
In the Indian Ocean, and were inherited by generations of 
descendants. It is even highly probable that their inveter¬ 
ate addiction to piracies, which led to the Muhammadan 
conquest, and has only now been eradicated by the power 
of the British, may have been the cause of this national dis¬ 
location, which no sophistry, no contortion of reading, no 
difficulty of solution, can legitimately invalidate. The very 
term of ignobiles, applied to them by Ammianus Marcelli- 

» Sinloi, ’Ethnos 'Indikon Kerkctai, ’Ethnos, ’Indikon. Conf. 
Interprett. Ilcsvch , Vol. II. p. 234. 

KT Qui ox India commcrcii causa naviqantes, tempestate essent m 
Germania abrepti.—Plin., Nat Hist., ii 67 ._ Compare Pompon. Mel.. 
de sit. Orb., Hi 5. The original authority is Cornelius Nepos, Frag- 
menta, p. 731: cd. A. van Staveren, Luqd. Bat., 1734, where the 
Notes should he consulted. See also Ramusio, Navfgat, et Viaggi, 
Tom. I. p. 373 D. 
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nus (xxii, 8), and the curious expressions used by Valerius 
Flaccus (vi. 86),— 

Degeneresqut ruunt Sitidi, glomerantque, paterno 
Crmine nunc etiam metucntes verbcra, turmas,— 

imply a punishment and degradation, which are by no means 
sufficiently explained by reference to the anecddtes related 
by Herodotus (iv. 1-4), and Justin (ii. 5). 2M 

. Whether this degradation adheres to any of their descend¬ 
ants at the present time will form the subject of a future 
essay; but before closing the subject of these early Indian 
piracies, we should not omit to notice the evident alarm with 
which they always inspired the Persian monarchy, even in 
the days of its most absolute power Strabo and Arrian 
inform us, that in order to protect their cities against pirati¬ 
cal attacks, the Persians made the Tigris entirely inacessiblc 
for navigation. The course of the stream was obstructed 
by masses of stone, which Alcxandei, on his return from 
India, caused to be removed foi the fm (Iterance of com¬ 
mercial intercourse. Inspired by the same diead, and not 
from religious motives, (as has been supposed), the Per¬ 
sians built no city of any note upon the sea-coast. 2 ™ 

We may here make a passing allusion to another memo¬ 
rial of Indian connexion with these paits. The southern 
neighbours of these Euxine Sindi were the Kolehians. 
C. Ritter, in his Vorhalle, quoted at the end of this Note, 
asserts that they came originally from the west of India. 
Pindar 200 and Herodotus 21 ’ 1 both remark upon the darkness 
of their complexion. The latter also mentions that they 
were curly-headed. He states that he had satisfied him- 

Ukcrt, alte Geographic, I V>1 III pi u pj* 404-4%, MO, II H 
Cooley, Maritime and Inland Disrovety, I <>l I pp K2 87; Mem. dc 
l’Acad. dcs Inscrip, Tom, VI p 203, A017 p 403, \t In’ dc 
St, Martin, Etudes de Geographic anuenne, torn I p 
250 Strabo, Geograph , xvi. 1; ill, I'ol w p .138; ,-lrrian, Expedit. 
Alex. vii. 7 Amin Marcclhnus. xx in 6. Robertson, Ancient India, 
Note x; Ritter, Asicn, Vol x pp 24-32, Ind Altcrtluun, n 601. 
Heeren and others have questioned whether these dykes were not 
rather maintained for the purposes of irrii/ation 
*° Kelainopessi Kolkhoism.—Pyth , iv 378 The Scholiast dwells on 
the subject. 

Hist., II. 104. Sec also Eustathius ad Dionys, Pcrics;., 689. 
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self, not only from the accounts of others, but from per¬ 
sonal examination, that they were Egyptians, descended 
from a portion of the invading army of Sesostris, which had 
either been detached by that conqueror, or, being wearied 
with his wandering expedition, had remained, of their own 
accord, near the river Phasis. He also mentions the prac¬ 
tice of circumcision, the fabrication of fine linen, the mode 
of living, and resemblance of language, as confirmatory of 
his view of an affinity between these nations. He has been 
followed by Diodorus and other ancient writers, as well as 
many modern scholars, who have endeavoured to account 
for this presumed connection.- 02 I will not lengthen this 
Note by pursuing the enquiry; but will merely remark that 
this Egyptian relationship probably arises from some con¬ 
fusion (observable in several other passages of Herodotus), 
respecting the connection between the continents of India 
and Ethiopia,—which pervaded the minds of poets and 
geographers from Homer 21 '' 1 down to Ptolemy, 201 —or rather 
down to Idrisi and Marino Sanuto; 20 ’’ and which induced 
even Alexander, when he saw crocodiles in the Indus, 
although their existence therein had already been remarked 
by Herodotus, to conceive that that river was connected 
with the Nile, and that its navigation downwards would 
conduct into Egypt. 200 

aa Bihl I list, i 28, 55. Apollon Rhod . \rgon, iv 259-271; Stra¬ 
bo Gcngr , xi 2, ih, p 409, J'a I Place, Argon , v 421; Fc.it Amen. 
Descr Orlus, 871, Amin Marc . exit 8, Vkcrt, alte Geogr, Vol III 
pi n p 509 Si Marlin, loc cit, pp 255-270 
II , xxhi 205; Odyss, i 23 

““ Geograph., \n 3, 5. There had hem a decided retroqresswn in 
the syitem of Ptolemv, for Herodotus, Strabo, and mine nthen had 
a fai corrector knmelcdue of the Southern Ocean 

sa Vincent, Pcriphis nf the Ervthroean Sea, pp 568, 664-8, M 
Jiuihert, Geog d'Ednsi; Gesta Dei per Francos, Vol II 

' M Strabo, Geogrnph, .rr- 1, Vol III p 266, Arrian. Expedit 
Alex, vi 1 Gcicr Alex M Historiarum Scriptores, p 118 

It is fair to rental k. that such iunorance is not reconcilable, either 
with the oeneral ai ranuewent of Alerander’i plain, or with the real 
neoijraphical knowledi/e which Ins inquisitive mind must have imbib¬ 
ed Rcipcctimi the supposed qeoaraphieal connection of these Hen 
countries: see Schauffelberqer, Corpus Script, Vet qtii de India 
scripseiunt, 1845, 1 12, Sir ] S tod dart, Introd to the Study of Un 
Hist., pp 112, 218, Schwanbcck, Megasthenis Fragmenta, pp 1-5^ 
64; Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Georgr, v "Arabian Sitinnc” and "Asia" 
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It is admitted that grave objections may be raised, and 
have been urged with some force, against carrying these 
presumed analogies too far; and sceptics are ready to ex¬ 
claim with Fluellen, “there is a river in Macedon, and there 
is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth * * * there 

is salmons in both.” But, while some have endeavoured 
to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection 
between the inhabitants of the Euxine shores and India, on 
the ground of such names as Acexines,-'" 7 Hvpams.-"* 
Kophes, or Kobus,- (,! ' Typhaoma.-’ 7 " Phasis. 271 Caucasus, 
and such like, being found in both one country and the 
other; and while the resemblance between the worship of 
Odin and Buddha has been strongly urged by similar advo¬ 
cates; 272 it may, on the other hand, and with great reason, 
be asserted that these names are not local in India, and that 
they have generally been grafted on some Indian stock, 
offering a mere partial likeness, either through the ignorance 
of the Greeks, or with the view ol flattering the vanity of 
Alexander, by shifting further to the eastward the names 


(Monaster . Script Arab dc rebus I'ldins p,. 27 145. Humboldt, 
Cosmos (Salnnc), J’ol U Sole 419. I> U, \..t..| <U 
p. 187; Cooley, Mar and Inland 1 >im"\ . I «< 1 ■ I'l'’ 

Valent vn, BeschryviiiR van Oust I ml, l «l f 11 
India Note xxxu, Ctrsiae Opeuim l"'h<|in.u\ >d /><'<"'.l'P ■ r ■ 
454 These quotations do not refer to the lame and intriestin,/ quts- 
tion of their aril, rchqmus. ami ethnu.pafliu at ajftm ies. whuh 
lleeren, Holden, and others hare tnat.d of ... learned dilutions 
™ A river of Sicily —Thuevd . Ikll I’elop. n -i 

western tributary of the Dnepr,, m.ordm.i In H.rndolus 
Also, the name of another river whuh fed into I ie on us I ini 
Herod, iv 17. 52; Ovid . Pont, m H .4/ U<-'» V- lllst 

** 4 river on the eastern shore of tin l.mim . ■ ■ • 

VkSKTiSS-'Ik ... >*» ov.. »«.. 

P/,« Vpt Hist x 48 fill line. \rRon. n 5.0, / austin. u w 
Stepi/fryv P'hasis 'Vespeetma Zlla'l ml,a' 

ThU Od^RJka^Ml^ ,h f ( ' cn ;KjJprn,h rr A 

perhaps, somewhat too readily eondmimd n /'< • , i,- |irM |. 

w \ Sch '? el Or kr r U 4 ’\ ] "r l 
toUniv IHst utsilp.'w "275-8, Finn Maqnusen. Mythul.*.* 

Lexicon, Copenhaqcn, 1848 
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and attributes of distant places, already removed almost 
beyond mortal ken and approach, and lying far away— 

“Extra flammantia mania rnundi."'' 73 

In the grossness of their indiscriminate adulation, they 
were at all times ready to ascribe to that conqueror the 
obscure achievements of mythical heroes, whose glory was 
inseparably connected with certain streams and mountains, 
which even they, in the plenitude of their power, had found 
it no easy matter to traverse and surmount. Strabo, in¬ 
deed, informs us that the Argonautic monuments were in¬ 
dustriously destroyed by Alexander’s generals, from a 
ridiculous alarm lest the fame of Jason might surpass that 
of their master. Parmenio is especially mentioned both by 
him and Justin, as one whose jealousy was prompted to des¬ 
troy several temples erected in honour of Jason, “in order 
that no man’s name in the east might be more venerable 
than that of Alexander.” 274 

Hence, it has been justly remarked, even early writers, 
open to the influence of reason and philosophy, and guided 
by the results of an extended observation, that the Greeks 
have transposed these localities upon very slender founda¬ 
tions, and that many of the barbaric names have been 
Hellenised.”™ 

We find frequent instances of the same tendency to cor¬ 
ruption in our own Oriental nomenclature, but with even 
greater perversions. Thus, we have heard our ignorant 
European soldiery convert Shekh-awati into ‘sherry and 
water;’ Siraju-d Daula into a belted knight, ‘Sir Roger 
Dowler;’ Dalip into ‘Tulip;’ Shah Shuja’u-1 Mulk into ‘Cha 
sugar and milk,’ and other similar absurdities; under which, 

™ Compare on tins subject, Strabo, Geogr, vii 35, xi. 2, Vol II 
p. 77, 408; the Scholiast upon Apollon Rhod., Argon, ii 397, 417; 
Ukert, altc Geographic, Vol III. pt 2, pp. 205, 505. 

Justin, Hist. Phil, xhi 3: Strabo Geogr , .ri 5, Vol. II. p. 421, 
.ri. 11, p. 441, xi 14, p. 456, .rr 1, Vol III. p. 253, .r vi. 4, p 412, 
Arrian, Indica, ii; Exped. Alex., v. 3. 

Nikanor, in Steph. IIye , Ethnica, v. Tanais. Compare Hesych , 
Lex., v. Sandarophagos; Schlegcl, Ind. Bibliothek, Vol. II p. 297; 
Droyscn, Gcschichte Alex.’s, p. 405; Wesseling, ad Diod Sic., xvii. 
83; Bernhardy, ad Dionys, Perieg. 714. 
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in like manner, many of the barbaric names have been 
Anglicised.” 

But when we apply the same argument to the cases under 
consideration, we shall sec it has no force; for here there 
has been no room for the corruptions and flatteries to which 
allusions have been made; nor did it ever occur to the 
Greeks to enter upon the same compaiisons which are 
engaging our attention. When we carry these identifica¬ 
tions yet further, we shall find names with which the Greeks 
were not even acquainted; and it is not between streams, 
towns, and mountains, that the similitudes exist, but between 
peoples in the one country and places in the other,- the 
latter known, the former unknown, to ancient historians and 
geographers,—-who have, thcrelore. left the field open for 
moderns alone to speculate in. 

Now, it is not merely in the two instances already adduced 
that these striking monuments ot connection attract our 
observation; but, when we also find- the Maidi next to the 
Sindi and Kerketae,-™ a tribe of Am or Ariclii,- 77 an island 
of Aria or Aretias,- 7S a river Arms,- 7 '' a tribe of Mactes 

(Pseudo-) Arts/, de Mirabel Aiiseuli.it t 12.! I he Sindi 
were by some authors considered In he a remnant nl tin- M.notac; 
Slcph. flys , v Smdm. Strabo, (kmim 11 2 i/> l id II p 404. 
Tins extraordinary juxtaposition of S;ii-/r mid \fmdt miain occurs ill 
Thrace, See Thucyd , Hell Rdup, n os AVt/vi/nu; the .Sim/i. 
Svidtts, Sintica. and similar name', in I'lmur and Uncedmua. see 
Herod, mi. 123- Caesar, Hell ( iv . m 7b, / tv , Hist Rum, .rm. 
25, xl 22, rltv 46, r tv 20 ISfylnus, Kurin. r 37, Pint. Nat 
Hist, i; 1 . 10, Strpli P\~ ?' Sin tin , I'm \ Mdrn]! v “l tv nee" 

Homer tells us also of Sm'inn f an l.ermas ,i sclia 'spake a shaiu/e 
lanquaqc II i. 504, Oil vm 201. and they had before Ins lime 
been noticed by Hellameus af I e\'as. I'l.igiiient.i, 112. 113 _ Prom 
these, the Scholiast an 'fliui \d: h s stivs. that the I hracian Sindians 
were derived. More Indian families mmhi !•' niiiihaned m I ycia 
and other intermediate countries, tail , nautili lias been adduced on 
the subject to suit our present di sain 

177 Strabo, Geogr ibid. Slept, lt\- :• ArreUun. Plat, (.earqe, 
v. 9. 

m Apollon Rhod, Argon, u 103, Phn , Nat Hist, v. 13. 

Scyl Caryand , p. 32 The connection of the Arii and Mauh 
will be developed in the followinq Note. 
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or Maeotai, 280 a town of Madia, 281 a town of Matium, 28 -' P 
tribe of Matiani, 283 a town of Mateta, 284 a tribe of Kottae, 285 
a country of Kutais, 28 * 1 a city of Kuta, 287 a city of Kutaia, 288 
a tribe of Kolchi, 289 a district of Kolchis, 290 a Kolchian 
sea, 291 a tribe of Koli, 292 the mountains of Koli, 293 a district 
of Koli 294 a province of Iberia, 205 a tribe of Iberes, 29 ' 1 a 
tribe of Bounomai, 297 a district of Minyas, 298 a city of 
Male, 299 a tribe of Baternae, 300 a river of Bathys, 301 a port 
and town of Bata, 302 when we find all these names in close 
juxtaposition, reminding us in their various forms of our 
own Meds, Kathis, Koles, Abhirs, Minas, Mallinas, and 
Bhatis, tribes familiar to us as being, at one time, in and 

Scymnus Chius, 870; Strabo, n 5, xi. b ; Priscian. Perieg., 644 
As for the lake Maetis being so called, as Herodotus (iv. 86) says, 
because if is the mother of the Pontus, it is surprising that so frivo¬ 
lous a reason has met favour with modern geographers. See. on 
this name, Zeuss, die Dcutschen und die Nachbarstamme, p. 296. 

281 Ptol., Geogr. v. 9. s “ Plin , Nat. Hist, vi. 4. 

28,1 Pompon. Mel, de sit Orb, i. 2. 2,1 Ptol., Geogr., v. 8 

Geogr., vi. 7. 

2,0 Orphei Argonaut. 824, 1009; Apollon. Rhod., Argonaut, ii. 399 
403, iv. 511. ...... 

*' Lycophron, Cassandra, 174; Steph Bye., v Kuta: Eustath, ad. 
II., iv. 103. 

M Val. Flaecus, Argon., vi. 428, 693; Etymol Mag., p. 77. 

J8B Herod , ii. 104; IJiod Sic , i 28; Pindar, Pyth, iv 378. 

2,10 Strabo, xi. 2, ib p 408; Ptol., v. 10; Pomp Mela, i 19. 

“ l Strabo, ib. p. 399 

203 Scyl. Car., Periplus, p 31; Staph, Bye, v. Kotai 

x A portion of the Caucasus; Ilecatceus, Fragm., 161, 186; Steph 
Bye., ib. 

281 Steph. Bye , ib.; Ptol, Geogr., vi 5. 

30 Ptol. Geogr., v. 9; Val. Place , Argon, vi. 120, Pliny, Plutarch. 
Pomponius Mela, etc 

290 Strabo, Geog, xi. 2, p. 406; 3, p 412; Appum, Mithridates, 
101, 116 

m Orphei, Argonautica, v. 1036. Their relation to the bucolic 
Abhirs, or Ahirs as we now call them, will be obvious to any one 
who has resided in India Ind Alterthum. II 547, 953, 956. 

318 Servius ad Virgil, Rclog., iv 34. 

** Scylax Caryand., Periplus, p. 32, and the note of Vossius, p. 42. 

Valcr Place., Argon., vi. 70. 

301 PHn . Nat. Hist, vi. 4; Pcutinger, Tab, Segm vii This may 
be derived, as is usually supposed, from bathus 'deep.’, Dr. Fal¬ 
coner's translation of the Periplus of the Euxine Sea, p. 44 

202 Scyl. Carland., Peripl., p. 31; Strabo, Geogr., ib p. 406; Ptol., 
Geogr., v. 9. 
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near the valley of the Indus; and when we consider, more¬ 
over, that all these different names, including the Sindi and 
Kerketas, were congregated about the western region of the 
Caucasus, within a space scarcely larger than the province of 
lower Sind, and when again we reflect upon the curious 
coincidence, that Pliny ! '« calls the former province 
“Scythia Sendica,” while Ptolemy«» calls the latter “Indo- 
Scythia; that even as late as the filth century, the judicious 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates, 10 ' as well as the accurate 
geographer, Stephanus,' 1 " 1 continued to call the former by 
the name of India, it is very difficult to resist the convic¬ 
tion, that these cumulative instances of combinations and 
affinities cannot be altogether accidental, or the mere result 
of diligent and ingenious exploration. 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous instances 
of resemblance, brought forward in the preceding pata- 
graph, are indeed purely fortuitous,—and it is willingly 
acknowledged that there is “ample room and verge enough” 
for a sharp eye, a nice ear, and a playful fancy, in the selec¬ 
tion of such alliterative illustrations.—even if we reject them 
altogether as the products of a wild and dreamy imagina¬ 
tion, and since they add little to the cogency of our agru- 
ment, they may be resigned as such without a murmur, still 
it is impossible to yield the Sindi. the Kerkcta-, or even the 
Maidi, to the cavils of such an illiberal and hostile spirit of 
criticism for, with respect to them, it must be confessed 
by all but the most obstinately sceptical, that they at least, 
stand boldly and prominently forth, as undoubted evidences 
of actual Indian occupancy on the shores of the F.uxinc. 

It is not the purport of this Note to show how these coin¬ 
cidences could possibly have arisen; how nations, separated 
by so many mountains, seas, forests, and wastes, could have 

3,0 Pirn., Nat. Hist, iv 26 

** Geogr. vii.; Eustathius ml Pwuu . IVneg , 1088, .1 lannert, 
Geog. tier Griechcn uml Romcr. I\>l I' p 220, hrsih and (,ruber, 
Encyct. der Wisscnsdiaftcn s\ " Indo-sc\thia Nous Juuni Asia- 
tique, 3rd series, Tom. Till p 264 

“Eccles. Hist, i 15 See also the note h\ Isaac Cassius to 
Scylax Caryatid., p. 40, ap Hudson, Geog Gr Min. Vol. I ; and 
Freret, Mem de 1’ Acad des Inscript, Tom IT p 603 

*” Ethnica, vv. Gogippia ct Sundikos See also Is Tsetses ad I.yco- 
phron, Cassandra, 174, where he calls the Kolchians Indiltai Skuthai 
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preserved any signs whatever of original identity, much less 
of such close approximation in names, as has been here 
adduced. Uke rt, the strongest opponent of this supposed 
connection between the Caucasus and India, mentions that 
the ancients are express in asserting that the Indians never 
sent out of their country any armies or colonies;* 07 but 
migrations might easily have arisen from other causes, and 
a hint has been thrown out above, that in this particular 
instance, the expatriation might perhaps not have been alto¬ 
gether voluntary. 

In another part of this work I have traced, step by step, 
the progress of one Indian family from the banks of the 
Indus to the remotest shores of Europe; and in the follow¬ 
ing Note upon the Meds, I have shown several instances of 
compulsory transportations to countries nearly as remote; 
so that this branch of the enquiry need not engage our 
attention further in this place, the object of showing the 
probable existence of a tribe of Kerks, both on the Indus 
and Euxine, having, it is hoped, already been sufficiently 
proved to the satisfaction of every candid and unprejudiced 
mind. :!08 


The Meds 

We find the Meds frequently mentioned by the Arab authors 
on Sind, and, together with their rivals the Jats, they may 
be considered the oldest occupants of that province, who, 
in their names as well as persons, have survived to our own 
times. 

The first account we have of them is in the Mujmalu-t 

'•"‘‘Strabo, Gcogr., .«• 1, lb Vol. III. p. 251, Dwd Sic, Biblioth. 
Ilistor, ii. 38 

'“I" Compare also ll'ahl, Asicn, Vol I pp 703, ct. seq : Matte Bruit, 
Universal Geography, Vol II pp 27-52; Lunemann, Descriptio 
Caucasi, Gottnui, 1803; Rommel, C.uicas regiomim et gentium Stra- 
boniana descr, Lips. 1804, Ritter, Asicn, I'ol II p 622; and dir 
Vorhalle der Ettropaischer Volkar-gesehicliten pp 51. 75, 300, F.ieh- 
tcalct, Geogr d Kasp Meeres, p 303, et seq, Boeehh, Corpus Ins- 
criptionmn, Vol II pp. 100-110, M V dr St Martin, Mem histor 
stir la Geog anc. du Caucase, Sect ii, in. in Etudes de Geog, Vol I: 
Ukert Alte Geographic, Vol III pt. ii pp 282-286; Christoph. 
CcIIarius, Notitiae orbis antiqui, Vol. II. pp. 356-367. 
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Tawarikh. That work mentions that the hits and the Meds 
are reputed to be descendants of Ham, the son of Noah, 
and that they occupied the banks of the Indus, in the pio- 
vince of Sind. The Meds, who devoted themselves to a 
pastoral life, used to invade the temtones ot the Jots, 
putting them to great distress, and compelling them to take 
up their abode on the opposite side ol the met; hut, sub¬ 
sequently, the Jats, being accustomed to the use of boats, 
crossed over and defeated the Meds, taking several prtsoneis 
and plundering their country. 

At last these two tribes, seeing the inutility of piotracting 
their contests any longer, agreed to send a deputation to 
Duryodhana, the king of Hastinapur, begging him to nomin¬ 
ate a king to rule over them Dmyodhana aceouhngly 
nominated his sister Dassel (Duhsala), the wile ot Jay.ul- 
ratha, who exercised the (unctions ot government with great 
wisdom and moderation The lamihes and adheients ol 
30,000 Brahmans, who weie collected bom all paits ot 
Hindustan, were sent by Duryodhana to her couit, and horn 
that time Sind became nourishing and populous, and many 
cities were founded. The Jats and the Metis had separate 
tracts of land assigned to them, and were governed by chiefs 
of their own election. 

The queen and Jayadralha made the eitv ol AsKaland 
their capital; the same place, app.uently, which is called in 
a subsequent passage ’Asnhalnnd-usa. perhaps the Uchh of 
later times, as has been shown in another Note published 
elsewhere. 


Jayadratha was killed in the l.ital held of lhanesar, and 
his faithful wife ascended the funeral pile, alter their icipn 
had continued for more than twenty years On the same 
field was extinguished the dynasty called after the name of 
Bharata, he being the most celebrated ancestor ol Dhnta- 
rashtra, the father of Duryodhana and the Kurus On the 
transfer of the empire to the Pandavas, Yudhishtmru con¬ 
ferred Sind upon Sanjwara, the son of Jayadratha and 
Dassal (Duhsala) and from him Hal was descended 
As the Great War, in which these heroes enacted 
a conspicuous part, has been supposed on astrono¬ 
mical grounds, to have taken place during the twelfth ccn- 
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tury B.C., S0 ° we must assign an equal antiquity to their con¬ 
temporaries the Meds of Sind, if we put faith in this narra¬ 
tive; but as this early settlement is not, in Lassen’s opinion, 
opposed to probability in the case of the Jats, we need not 
withhold our faith in its correctness with respect to the Meds. 
Indeed, admitting that the ‘Jartikas’ of the Maha-bharata 
and the Puranas represent the Jats, we cannot but consider 
the ‘Madras’ as representing the Meds—confirming thereby 
the antiquity and synchronism of these two races on the 
banks of the Indus.•' i, ° 

During the period of Arab occupation, Muhammad 
Kasim is represented as making peace with the Meds of 
Surashtra, “seafarers and pirates, with whom the men of 
Basra were then at war.” This gives a great extent to their 
dominion at that period towards the south-east. 

In the time of Mu’tasim Bi-llah, ’Amran, the Barmekide, 
governor of Sind, directed an expedition against the Meds, 
in which he killed three thousand of them, and constructed 
an embankment, which he called the Meds’ embankment, 
probably for the purpose of depriving them of the means of 
irrigation, as was done so effectually in 1762 and 1802 at 
Mora and Ali Bandar, when the Sindians ruined the pros¬ 
perity of north-western Kachh. The word Sakar, ‘embank¬ 
ment,’ is preserved in the town of that name opposite to 
Rori, where, however, the mound is a natural limestone 
formation of about one hundred feet high, and not an arti¬ 
ficial causeway.* 11 Nevertheless, we might, if we could be 
sure that any Meds were then on the western side of the 
Indus, pronounce this to be the identical locality; for cer¬ 
tainly, in Biladuri, the whole transaction seems to 
be closely connected with ’Amran’s proceedings against 

300 Sir IV Jones, Works, Vol III p. 213; I’ll. 77 Some fix it 
earlier See Prichard, Researches into the Pliys Hist, of Mankind, 
Vol IV. p 101, et seq ; Lassen, Indisclie Alterthumskunde, Vol I. 
p. 499, et seq ; Prof IVitson, J A S Bengal, Vol. XIII p. 81 

"'"Lassen, de Pentapotamia Ind , p 20, and Indisclie Alterth. Vol 
I. pp. 97, 397, 821, Wilson, Vishnu Purana, Index, As Researches, 
Vol VIII. p 346; M Vivien de St Martin, E’tudes de Geographic 
ancicnne, Tom i p 337 

,u Sakar, or Sakhar. as it is nose fironounecd, is better known to 
the natives as “Chipribandar,” which would imply that it was, in 
part at least, artificial. 
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Kandabel and the Jats on the Aral river, not far from 
Sakar, insomuch that, imniediatelv alter settling affairs with 
them he returns to attack the Meds, having the chief ol the 
Jats in his company. But, as on the occasion ot this second 
attack, he dug a canal ironr the sea to their lake, tendering 
their water salt and nauseous, tlicie can he no question ot 
this scene, at least, being in the south-eastern portion of the 
province, where they were settled in the gieatcot numbers, 
and here, therefore, we must also look toi' the embankment 
raised in the first incursion. '1 hey me said to have been 
attacked by ’Amran from se\eial different duections, and 
were thus doubtless reduced to great extremities 

During the reign of the same Khalit, we find an Aiab 
chieftain, Muhammad bin Fa/I, who had taken possession 
of Sindan, in the Abrasa distnet ol Kachh, attackin'! the 
Meds with a squadron ot seventy vessels, 1 ' on which 
occasion he took Mali, of which the position ma\ he identi¬ 
fied with Malia on the Machu this poweilul aimament 
seems to have been directed against the sea-hoaid ol the 
tract invaded by ’Amran, now occupied bv the Ran ol 
Kachh; where Vigogad, Vingar, and Ballvari. on the 
northern, and Phangwairi, Neiona. Bilaio, etc . on the 
southern shore, are all known, both by concunent native 
tradition, as well as by independent I uiopean observation, 
to have been once washed by the sea 

All these various expeditions, howevci. had but little per¬ 
manent eflect in reducing the power ol the Meds. lor 
Mas’udi informs us that, when he visited Smd. the inhabit¬ 
ants of Mansura were oblmcd continually to pmtect them¬ 
selves against their aggressions ;l: 

Ibn Haukal notices them under the name ol Mand 
and though, without the diacritical point, the word 
might be read Med, yet as all the MSS . lew as thev are. 
concur in this reading, it must he retained He describes 
them as dwelling on the bank ol the Indus from the borders 
of Multan to the sea, and in the desert between that river 
and Famhal, the frontier town of Hind They had many 
stations which they occupied as pasture grounds, and formed 

Banja in the oTvjintil See A otc n" the ieurd Huri/t. pulili'-ti* <i 
elsewhere 

513 Memoire sur l’incle, pp -13, 30. 183 215. -34 
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a very large population, unconverted to the faith. What 
Abu-1 Fida says of them is taken from this passage, and we 
do not read of them in any subsequent author. 814 

Hence wc might suppose that the tribe is entirely extinct, 
and have left no memorial of their existence, except the 
passages above quoted. M. Reinaud, indeed, observes that 
he finds it impossible to apply the name of Med or Mand, 
to any known population, and therefore conceives that the 
denomination is disfigured. But he is mistaken in this sup¬ 
position, for the tribe of Med still exists, both to the cast 
and the west of the Indus; 818 and those on the coast, being 
unable now to practise piracy after the mode of their an¬ 
cestors, devote themselves to the more tranquil pursuit of 
fishing. To the east, we find them roving on the borders of 
Sind and Jodhpur, the site of their occupation during the 
Arab period; and to the west, they are found in the little 
ports of Makran, from Sunamiani to Charbar, divided into 
the clans of Gazbur, Hormari, Jellar-zai, and Chelmar-zai. 

It is possible that the Mods, or some offshoot of that 
stock, may have been designated as Mand, for that syllable 
enters into the name of several native tribes and places 
existing to this day: as Mand-ar, the Mand-hor. the Mind- 
hro, besides the Buluch tribe of Mond-rani, as well as the 
ancient towns of Mand-ra and Mand-ropat, in Chachagam, 
to the east of the Guni, Mand-rasa to the north of the 
Makali hills, and Mund-ra and other simlar names in 
Kachh. 

That the Mers of the Aravali mountains and Kathiwar are 
descendants of the same family, is also not' beyond the 
bounds of probability. The native pronunciation, especially 
in the western and north-western provinces of Hindustan, 
tends so much to an intermixture of the cerebral letters r 
and d ,— the written character, indeed, being the same in 
both, and the diacritical marks being a mere modern inno¬ 
vation—that Mer and Med may be identical: and the addi¬ 
tion of the aspirate, which sometimes makes the former into 
Mher, or, as we commonly write it Mhair, offers still no 

GUdcmeistcr, Script. Arab <lc rebus Tndicis, p. 172. 

3,0 In the Ayin-i Akbari also zee have a tract called after their name 
unthin the Sirkar of Haji Khan. 
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argument against identity, for that also is 2/1 optlOM') dX m 
crescence, especially in the names of peoples and families. 
For the same reason, the connection of the Ma/ir of Ub iro 
and other tracts in the Upper Sind, where they are icckoned 
by their neighbours as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country between Bhakkar and Bahawalpur. is equally 
plausible.* 10 

Tod pronounces the Mers to be ol Bhatu enam and 
derives their name from Merit, “a mountain " But at the 
same time that he pronounces them to he Bhattis, lie says 
they are a branch of the Mina, or Mama, one ol the abori¬ 
ginal races ol India. Fhese statements me ohvioush in¬ 
compatible, and the Bhatti hypothesis must be iejected 
During the whole period of their known hisioiv. the\ ha\e 
been conspicuous for their lawless and piedatorv habits, 
from the time when four thousand Mcr aieheis delended 
their passes against Pirthi-Rapdown to a i> 1821 . when 
their excesses compelled the Bntish government in attack 
them in their fastnesses, and ieduce them to eompletc 
obedience. Since which period, it is uratil\ni” lo obseivc 
that they have emerged bom then b.ubansm, and. under 
the judicious management ol I uiopean olheers. have learnt 
to cultivate the arts of peace, and set a notable example of 
industry to the surrounding tribes 

Taking into consideiation, theietoie. the fact that the 
Mers of the Aravali are but little advanced beyond the tract 
where the Meds arc known, a thousand veais ago, to have 
formed a numerous and thriving population, that their 
brethren, the Minas, can themselves be traced in their ori¬ 
ginal seats to the banks of the Indus; that Katluwai. 01 the 
Saurashtran peninsula, was the very nurserv ol the piiaeticul 
expeditions for which the Meds weie about (lie same penod 
celebrated and feared, and where Mers still reside, we may 

ni<l To them may perhaps he astuheti I he distinction ol memo twine 
lo the Mthran, or Indus 

The old I mm of Mhar in Kathh, 7. here there n a temple of areal 
antiquity and celebrity, deduated to the ijitdiiess .Isnpura, max prob¬ 
ably trace its oriqin to a similar source 

m With reference to the nmclmhna para</raphs ol this Xnle, the 
celebrity of Median archetx—the Mcdi jiliarctra dtcori should be 
borne in mind, lforat , Cann 11 Od 16, Proper!., Lib. in I-.letj 11 
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conclude that to declare them identical, is doing no great 
force to reason and probability. 318 

The simple permutation of a letter—not unnaturally 
forced, but based upon a law of common observance— 
introduces us to a new connexion of considerable interest; 
for we may make bold to claim, as an ancient representative 
of this race, Meris, or Moeris, the king of Pattala, who, on 
the approach of Alexander, deserted his capital, and fled 
to the mountains. The site of this town, at the head of the 
Delta of the Indus, answers well to the position which we 
may presume the chief of the Meds to have occupied at that 
period; and, that the name was not personal, but derived 
from his tribe, we may be satisfied, from the common 
practice of Alexander’s historians, as exemplified in the 
instances of Abisares, Porus, Sambus, Musicanus, Assaca- 
nus, and Taxiles, who have these names severally attributed 
to them from the nations, countries, or towns over which 
they ruled. Dr. Vincent in admitting, as the etymon of 
Moeris, the Arabic words Mir Rais, “the ruling chief,” has 
suffered his too easy credulity to be played upon by an 
ambitious young orientalist. Bohlen has attempted to trace 
in the name of Moeris a corruption of Maharaja, “the great 
king,” in which he is followed by Ritter; but, independent 
of the fact that his kingdom was circumscribed within very 
narrow limits, he is expressly noticed by Arrian, under the 
humble title of huparkhos which invariably implies sub¬ 
ordination, and not supremacy. 1,51 A more probable, but 
still unlikely, origin has been suggested, from the tribe of 
Maurya;™ but they were far away in the east, remote from 
Sind, so that altogether locality and verbal resemblance are 

:m Compare Chr I.assni, Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 1R40, Tom m p 189, and lndische Altcrthumskundc, Vol I. 
p 369; Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Vol I pp 680-686; //. 323; 
Renouard, Encyelop. Mctrop , Vol X pp 40-42; Col Dixon, Report 
on Mhairwara, V. Vivien de Saint-Martm, Etudes de Geographic 
ancienne, Tom. I p 339. 

Q. Cwt Ruf , De prestis Alex Mag, IJb i.r. eh 34; Arrian, 
Anab, Lib vi. ch 17; Ritter. Die Eradkunde von As, Vol IV. pt. 
i p. 474; Rohlem, das Aite Itidien, Vol / p. 91, Vincent, Comm. 
and Nav. of the Ancients, Vol I p 157 

1S0 Thcod Bcnfcy, Indien; M. F. Raudry, Encyclopedic Moderne, 
Tom. .ndii. coll. 140, 144. 
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is a 


most favourable to the present hypothesis, that Mens 
Grecised form for the “chiet ot the Meis." 

We may even extend oui views to a still moie remote 
period, and indulge in speculations whether this tube may 
not originally have been a colony ol Medes There is noth¬ 
ing in the distance of the migration which would militate 
against this supposition, lor Hciodotus mentions the 
Sigynnre, as a colony ol the Modes settled beyond the 
Danube:—“How they can have been a colons ol the Modes." 
he observes, “1 cannot comprehend., but any thing mav 
happen in course of time." 121 The Medians me also said to 
have accompanied the expedition ot Hercules, when la- 
crossed over from Spain mto Mnca Hie Samonnt.r 
were Median colonists beyond the lanais. or Don 1 he 
Matienoi, or Matiencs, ’■-* the Khmimutui. 1 -'’ and possibly the 
Marcs,- 121 ’ were Caucasian colonists horn Media, piescivmg 
in their names the national appellation of Mata oi Media 
They may either have been ti.implanted to the batiks ol 
the Indus when the Mede-Pcisian empire extended so lai to 
the eastward: or they may have migrated tlnthei at some in¬ 
definitely early period; or thev mav have sought an asvlum 
there upon the occupation oi then countiv bv the Sevillians, 
or during the pci sedition of the Main who consumed one ol 
the six tribes of Medes, pist as the Pas sis did in (m/crat^ 
at a later period and on similar occasion It is woithv o, 
remark that Ihn Haukal places -he M-tdhas oi Budhvas. m 
the same category with the Mand repiesentim- them as com¬ 
prising several tribes to the west ot the Indus Now. the 
Budii were also one of the six Median tubes, and the mxta- 
position of these two names in the p.ovmce of Sind slion < 
not escape notice, for thev also mav have loimu ,i < 

similar emigrants. :!27 . 

All arguments against the probability ot such disptisio 
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stand self-confuted, when we consider that Sindians were on 
the Euxine; 328 and that, besides the familiar instances of 
Samaritans and Jews under the Assyrians, we read over and 
over again in Persian history, of the deportations of entire 
tribes, expressly termed anaspastoi by Herodotus. 320 
Thus we have the removal of Pasonians to Phrygia, 320 of 
Barcaeans from Africa to Bactria, 221 of Milesians to Ampe, 
near the Tigris, 22 - of Egyptians to Susa, 322 of Eretrians from 
Eubcca to Ardericca, 324 and to Gordyene, 330 of Antiochians 
to Mahuza,"' !li and others which it would be tedious to 
specify. 

There is another curious coincidence worthy of notice. It 
is well known, that from below the junction of the Punjab 
rivers down to Sihwan, the Indus takes the name of Sar, Siro, 
or Sira, and from below Haidarabad to the sea, that of Lar. 
It is more correct, but unusual, to add an intermediate divi¬ 
sion, called Wicholo, “central,” representing the district lying 
immediately around Haidarabad, just as on the Nile, the 
Wustani, “midlands,” of the Arabs represented the tract 
between Upper and Lower Egypt. 227 Sir A. Burnes says 
that Sir and Lar are two Buluch words for “north” and 
“south.” But the first is a Slavonic word also, which Gatterer 
and Niebuhr tell us is retained in Sauro-mate, signifying 
“northern” Medes. There were also a province of Siracene, 
and a tribe of Siraceni, and other simillar names north of the 
Caucasus. 338 The Slavonic and Persian show a great simi¬ 
larity: thus, spaco signifies “a bitch” in both, and the same 
with the first syllable of Sauromatee, or Sarniat®. 330 Hence 

I have entered on this subject in another Note, and itnll here 
merely aijatn remark upon the singular fact of Smdi and Maidi 
occupying the same tract on the kuunc, and again, the Sniti and 
Maidi being found in close proximity with each other, even in 
Thrace. 

Herodotus, iv. 204 “ Herodotus, v 98. vii. 80. 

*" Herodotus, iv. 204 “ 32 Herodotus, vi 20 ** fiestas, Persica, 

Herodotus, vi. 119; Philostrati, Vita Apollon, i 24-30. 

*“ Strabo , Geogr., xvi 1; ed Tauchnits, Vol III p 3S1. 

Ancient Universal History, Vol IX. p 305 
331 Hr. lladie, Early Or History, p 13, I.t Burton, Sindh, p 4 
M Plin, Nat Hist, iv 20; Strabo, Geoi*r., xi 2, 5; ed Tauchnits, 
Vol II. pp 399, 419, 422; Tacitus, Anna!, xiii 15; Ptol., Geogr, 
v. 9: Bneckh, Corpus Insrript., Vol. II. p. 1009. 

*® Vuller's Inslitut, p. 32. 
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Sar for the “northern” Indus, was more probably a remnant 
of Median than Buluch emigation, though the Persian ele¬ 
ment could be accounted for, even on the latter supposiuon, 
^ffing what a strong tincture the Buluchi language retains ot 

its original Iranian connection . 340 . „ . . 

Moreover, amongst the several tribes of Kshatnyas, 
who having neglected to observe the holy customs, and 
to visit the Brahmans, became so degenerate that they were 
expelled from their caste, and regarded as “Dasyuit, or rob; 
ber tribes, Manu enumerates the Pahiavas. They are, 
continues the holy legislator, “Dasyus, whether they speak 
the language of Mlechchhas, or that of^ 

Sanskrit, airya in Zend, means noble, sacred, vener 
able;” hence a portion of Upper India is ca J, led 
The holy land,” or “country ot the Aryas. The Medes 
being also of the same original stock, were universally 
called Arii. The Aryas of Manu, therefore, are not neces¬ 
sarily, as some interpret, only degenerate n at, v cs . but rnay 
likewise have been Medes occupying the valley of the Indus. 
It is probable that a still earlier, and imore degenerate 
branch of the same family may be spoken of under the 
name of “Meda,” in the code of Manu, who must live 
without the town, and maintain themselves by slaying beasts 
of the forest.” Allusion seems here to be made to tne 
Mers of the Aravali . 342 

*“ Sir A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, Pol. ///- PP- ^ 26 ** 
Dr Bumes, Visit to the Court of Sindc, PI ■ ■ • 130. 

A, Soc., Vol. 1. P. 224; Journ R. Geogr^Soe., Vol. IjJ^U 0, 
Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient History, • ■ Tuhfatu . ) j<iram, 

110- Report of British Association 1851, p. 1 3, .. 

MS. p 166; Gatterer, Comment. Soc. Scicnt. Gott.. Vol. xxs. pp. 

Ot Sar ir. probably at r "S*£ta. 

Stephanas, a tribe which must have been 0 , tnurteenth was 
because an Alexandria, Sar are not meant, allu- 

‘gZtig'JZT*. So';L”£ ’L ooooHot ** 

—See Ethnica, v. Alexandreia. 

ii, 32; Institutes of Manu^ ii. K 36, 45 48; 
Heeten, Historical Researches; Asiatic Nations, Talboys, V*. 
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These indications need not be enlarged on further in this 
place. Many will, of course, look upon them as fanciful 
and extravagant. Others, who feel so disposed, must 
pursue the investigation for themselves; for it is foreign 
to the main design of this Note, which has merely been to 
show that we have the Meds of the Arabs retaining their 
own name to this day, as well as probably under a slightly 
varied form, in and around the original seats of their occu¬ 
pation. That object has, it is hoped, been accomplished 
satisfactorily, and with regard to all extraneous matter, to 
use the words of Cicero, sequimur piobabilia, nec ultra 
quam id, quod verisimile occurrent, progredi possumus, et 
refellere sine pertinacia et tefelli sine iracundia parali 
sumus.' M:> 

[General Cunningham, in his Report for 1863-64, says 
“The Meds or Mands are almost ceitainly the representa¬ 
tives of the Mandrueni , who lived on the Mandrus river, 
to the south of the Oxus; and as their name is found in the 
Punjab from the beginning, of the Christian era downwards, 
and in none before that time, 1 conclude that they must 
have accompanied their neighbours, the Intii, or Jats, on 
their forced migrations to Ariana and India. In the clas¬ 
sical writers, the name is found as Medi and Mandueni, 
and in the Muhammadan writers, as Med and Mund.” To 
show that these two spellings are but natural modes of pro¬ 
nunciation of the same name, the General notices the vari¬ 
ous ways in which the name of a village on the Jhelam is 
spelt in different maps and books— Mer'uda, Moadiali, 
Mamariala, Mandyala, Marialet, and Merali.\ 

Gcrmanischer Sprachstamm," p 1, 46, and “hnheu " pp 4, 15. ct 
sof|; Ahhamllunsen de Koenig Haver \cad tier Wissciisrliaften, 
1829, p 146, Wilson, Ariana \ntiqua, pp 119-124, Poll, I'.tyni, 
Forschnnucn, pp l\-\ii , thinumf, Comm sur le Yacna Xote p. cv 
,11 F Baudrv. F.ncycl Modcrnc, Toni A TIIT col 122-130 

Beside r the special references tfroen above, compare M. Proton 
de Saint Martin. Mem Hist sur la Geopr anr du Caucase, pp 242, 
248, in Etudes de Geographic, Pol / , and Hist de 1’ Asic Min. 
Anciennc, p 218; Rocrkh, Corpus Inscript, Vol II p 83; Sclia 
lank. Slav Ache Altcrthumer Pol I pp. 302, 333, et seq ; Ukcrt 
Geographic der Griechen und Romer, Pol III Abth. ii. pp. 119, 269, 
273, 279, 284. 333, 337, 346 
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[“The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who calls 
the Jhelam Medus Hydaspes. The epithet is explained by 
the statement of Vibius Sequester, which makes the Hydas¬ 
pes “past the city of Media.” Now this is clearly the same 
place as Ptolemy’s Euthymedia, or Sagala, which was either 
on or near the same river, and above Bukephala. Lastly, 
in the Peutingerian Tables, the country on the Hydaspes, 
for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is called 
Media. Here then we have evidence that the Medi, or 
Meds, were in the Panjab as early at least as the time of 
Virgil, in b.c. 40 to 30, and as we know that they were 
not one of the five tribes of Yuchi, or Tochari, whose 
namwi are given by the Chinese writers, it may be inferred, 
with tolerable certainty, that they must have belonged to 
the great horde of Sus, or A bars, who entered India about 
B.c. 126, and gave their name to the province of Indo- 
Scythia.” 

[As the date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than 
a.d. 250, we have a break of upwards of four centuries 
before we reach the earliest notices of the Muhammadan 
writers. In these we find the Meds or Mands firmly estab¬ 
lished in Sindh, along with their ancient rivals the Jats, 
both of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the 
son of Noah. Rashid-ud din further states that they were 
in Sindh at the time of the Maha-bharata, but this is ampw 
refuted by the native histories of the province, which omit 
both names from the list of aborigines of Sindh. Ibn 
Haukal describes the Mands of his time (about a.d. 977), 
as occupying the banks of the Indus from Multan to the 
sea, and to the desert between Makran and Famhal. 
Masudi, who visited India in a.d. 915-16, calls diem Mina, 
and states that they were a race of Sindh, who were at 
constant war with the people of Mansura. These notices 
are sufficient to show, that at some time previous to the 
first appearance of the Muhammadans, the Meds must have 
been forced to migrate from the Upper Panjab to Sindh. 
There they have since remained, as there can be no doubt 
that they are now represented by die Mers of the Aravw 
f tim gc to die east of die Indus, of Kathiawar to file south, 
and of Bfiochbtan to the west” 
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[“The name of Mer, or Mand, is still found in many 
parts of the Punjab, as in Meror of the Bari and Rechna 
Doabs, in Mera, Mandra, and Madanpur of the Sind Sagar 
Doab, and in Mandali, of Multan. Mera, which is ten 
miles to the west of Kalar Kahar, is certainly as old as the 
beginning of the Christian era, as it possesses an Arian Pali 
inscription, fixed in the side of a square well. The Men 
would seem also to have occupied Lahore, as Abu Rihan 
states that the capital of Lohawar was named Medhukur 
or Mandhukud . s4 * This place is said to have been on the 
east bank of the Ravi, and, if so, it was most probably 
Lahore itself, under a new name. There is an old place 
called Mandhyawala, on the west bank of the Ravi, and 
only twelve miles to the south-west of Lahore, which may 
possibly be the Mandhukur of Abu Rihan. But the old 
mound of Mirathira, in the Gugera district, in which figur¬ 
es of Buddha and moulded bricks have been discovered 
by the railway cuttings, is a more likely place. This fre¬ 
quent occurrence of the name in so many parts of the 
Panjab, and always attached to old places, as in Mera, 
Mandra, and Meriali, of the Sindh Sagar Doab, and in 
Medhukur or Mandhukur, the capital of Lohawar, offers 
the strongest confirmation of the conclusion which I have 
already derived from the notices of the classical authors, 
that the Meds or Mers were once the dominant race in the 
Panjab. The special location of the Medi on the Hydaspes 
by classical writers of the first century of the Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of Mera, Meriali, and other places 
which still bear the name, and the admitted foreign origin 
of their modem representatives, the Mers, all point to the 
same conclusion, that the Medi, or Meds, were the first 
Indo-Scythian conquerors of the Panjab.” 

[* . * . * . *. “About this time (30 to 20 b.c.) the Meds 
may be supposed to have retired towards the south, until 
they finally established themselves in Upper Sindh, and 
gave their name to their new capital of Minnagara. As 
this could scarcely have been effected with the consent of 
the former occupants of Upper Sindh, whom I suppose to 
have been the latii, or Jats, I would refer to this period 

*“ [5Vv elsewhere in a preinous volume,] 
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as the beginning of that continued rivalry, which the 
historian Rashidu-d din attributes to the Jats and Meds.' m 
To this same cause I would also refer the statement of the 
Erythraean Periplus, that about a.d. 100, the rulers of 
Minnagara were rival Parthians, who were mutually ex¬ 
pelling each other."] 

The Wairsi and Sod ha Tribes 

Wairsi, we are told in the Beg-Lar-mma (MS. p. 55), 
was a chief among the Sodhas. It would have been more 
correct to say that Wairsi was the chief clan among the 
Sodhas; for Wairsi was not a personal designation, "as is 
evident from many passages ol that work. ' It is written 
indiscriminately Wairsi and Wausa, and a cognate, but then 
hostile, clan bore the closely similar name of Waisa (MS. 
pp. 190, 191). The Samcgt tribe, often mentioned in the 
same work, is also a branch of the Sodhas 

An exact translation of the text to which this note refers 
would represent Rajia as the daughter of the Rana (which, 
by the way. is spelt throughout in the original as Ra’na); 
but at p. 61 we learn that she was his sister’s son, and 
so she is also styled in the Tuhfatn-I Kiram (MS. p. 73). 
Indeed, had he been his own daughter, we should not have 
found Abu-1 Kasim Khan-i Zaman. who was the issue of 
the marriage with Mir Kasim Bce-Lar, passing his child¬ 
hood among the Bhattis of Jesalmir after his father's death, 
but rather among the Sodhas of ’Umarkot. 

The Soda or Sodha tribe (spelt Soda by Col Tod. and 
Soda by the Rev. Mr. Renouard) is an offshoot of the 
Pramara. and has been for manv centuries an occupant 
of the desert tracts of Western India into which ihcv 
have receded, like their predecessors, when driven forward 
bv more powerful neighbours from the banks of the Tndus. 
Col Tod contends that thov arc the descendants of the 
So«di of Alexander’s time, in which there is greater prob¬ 
ability than in most of his speculations. Soedi mav be a 
corruption, derived from the greater familiritv of historians 
with the northern nation of that name The Sodrsr of 


"* f.SVv 0if Mujmahi-t Tawarikli] 
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Diodorus oilers an equal resemblance of name and posi¬ 
tion. It is not plain which bank ot tiie river tiie Soum 
or Sogdi then occupied. They are not mentioned by Q. 
Curtius, and Arrian s use of “right” and “left,” as applied 
to the banks of the Indus, is so opposed to the modern 
practice ot tracing a river from its source downwards, that 
it adds to the confusion. 

The transaction mentioned in the text shows the early 
period at which the Hindus began to disgrace themselves 
by their inter-marriages with Muhammadans; and the high 
repute of the beauty of the Sodha women has served to 
maintain that practice in full vigour to the present time. 

At the period treated of, we find the Sodhas in posses¬ 
sion of ’Umarkot, of which the name and consequence have 
been subsequently much increased, independent of its im¬ 
portance as a border fortress, by being the birth place of 
the renowned Akbar. 

The Rana of the Sodhas was expelled from 'Umarkot by 
the Talpurs of Sind; and the present representative 
of the family, who still retains his title of Rana, resides 
at Chor, a few miles north-east of his former capital, shorn 
of all power, and hard pressed for the means of 
subsistence. 340 


340 Mannert, Geogaaplue der Griechen und Romer, Vol V., Ritter, 
Die Iirakunde von As., Vol IV pt i p 471, Tod, Annals of Rajas¬ 
than, Vol l p 93; II. p 310-319; Kncyc Metrop, Vol XXIII 
p 781; Journ. R. As Soc., Vol I p. 33, Mitford, Hist of Greece 
Vol. X. pp 231, 232, notes 15 to 17, Dr. Burnet, Visit to the Court 
of Snide, p. 105; Journ R Geop Soc, Vol IV p. 93; Vincent. 
Comm, and Nav of the Ancients, Vol. I. pp 137-145, Arrian Anal), 
vi 15; Diod Su , Ribhoth Hist, xvn 102, Mr r Postans, Cutch, 
pp. 52, 136 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTE 

The Terrors oj the Moghal Helmet 

The reader of the histoiy ol the Crusades will iccogmze 
a similar anecdote, relating to a hero more familiar to him 
than Darya Khan. The chivalrous Sue de Jomville tells 
us, that Richards name acted as a powerlul sedative upon 
the children of the Saracens, and that even then very horses 
were presumed to start at his shadow.— 

“Le roy Richard fist taut d'armcs outremer a celle toys 
que il y fu, que quant les chevaus aus Sarrasins 
avoient pouour d’aucun bisson, leur mesties leur 
disoient: —'Guides tu’ fesoient ds a lours chevaus, 
‘que se soit le roy Rwhart d' Angleterre J ’ Lit quant 
les enfans aus Sarrasins breoient, dies leur disoient.— 
toy! tay-toy! ou /e irai queue le roy Ruhurt qui te tumid' 1 
It is curious that we should learn this from a lrenchman 
only. Our English chroniclers, who exhaust the language 
of panegyric in speaking of Richard, omit this anecdote, 
which appears to be derived from a mere eastern mode of 
expressing terror. 

In the passage taken from the Tankh-i Tallin wc have 
not only children taking fright, but women even bringing 
forth prematurely, at the name of Darya Khan The same 
effect is ascribed in that work (pp. 48, 52) to the Moghal 
cap:—“Such fear of the Moghals fell upon both men and 
women, that the men lost all courage, and the women mis¬ 
carried at the very sight oj the Moghuls with their lerrifn 
head-pieces.” But the shape and feature ol this alarming 
helmet, or Taki, are not described The Tuhjatu-l Kiram 
tells us that even hoises started at it. as those of the 
Saracens at Richard of England 

We might, from the expressions used, conceive that their 
helmets, like those of Ulysses and some of the barbarous 
nations of antiquity, were covered with alarming devices of 
open jaws and fiery dragons, and that the Moghals in Sind 
stalked about,— 

-teamen torijiicns uomanr Icoms 

Terribili impexum seta, cum duililms allio, Inilntu-,* 1 ' 

’"Hist dti roy St I.ov c ix p lid, so’ also Mutt It’rslm . t> 304 
"ki n, .Tn.'vii 666 ' 
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but had this been the case, we should have most probably 
had more frequent mention of the circumstance, especially 
by Khusru, who was their prisoner, and delighted to record 
their hideous faces and fashions. 

But neither in Khusru, nor in any other author, do we 
find notice of such an helmet, or chapelle de fer, as would 
give rise to the fears here depicted. A good European 
observer of their manners merely remarks that the upper 
part of their casque was of iron or steel. 44 '’ The tail of 
hair, if it was worn according to its present dimensions, 
might, notwithstanding its being honoured as a royalty, 5 '" 
have excited surprise, and perhaps ridicule, but no alarm. 
From an early period, ever since the Moghal tribes were 
known to Europe, this appendage has naturally excited 
observation, just as it does not where they border on 
European nations. 1 *"' Procopius’"' 1 '' and Priscus*'* remark 
upon it as a peculiarity of the Huns. 

It is probable that these Moghals in Sind may, in their 
day, have worn a head-dress, such as Rubruquis, more 
than two centuries before, had attributed to their women. 
Even at present, the Turk-man female cap is no pigmy, 
being higher than a military chako, over which a scarf is 
thrown, reaching down to the waist. But this is nothing 
to what it was in the time of our adventurous traveller. That 
was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and produce the 
results attributed to the Taki. It must have been more 
formidable than European courts ever produced, even in 
the horned and steeple coiffure of the fifteenth century. 

“Their women have an ornament for their heads, w’hich 
they call Botta, being made of the barke of a tree * * * 
It hath a square sharp spire rising from the toppe thereof. 

B ‘° Galea autent est superuis jerrra vel de chalxhc. rot ilie nuod 
proteoit in cirniitu enthim rt qulam dr conn est"—I dr Plano- 
Carpini, in Ttecwil <le Vovages et do Motnoiros, Tow IV p 687 
m ".l Monnnl is amenable In punishment if hr pluck another hv 
his tuft of hair, not on account of the assault, but because the tuft 
is declared to be the property of the Emperor” — Pallas. Motign- 
lisehen Volkor. Vol l p 104 
361 M J tie Klaproth, Voyage ait Caucasc. Tom I p 83. 

Ma Hi'toria Arrana, p 31, Luijd 1623 He says the Massaqet/r 
adoht the same custom 
**Excerpta de I.egationibiis. 2 
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lying more than a cubit! in length, and fashioned like unto 
aTI ”te *• * * u|on the midst of the sayd spire, or 

____— #Ka» miit a ihnnrh of millls Of of slcfider CUW, 


gentlewomen nae logcwci, «* uu . - 

seem to be souldiers with helmets on their heads.carrying 
S lances upright; for the sayd Botta appeareth like a 

helmet with a lance over it .” 354 . . o _ 

This is like the fantastic fontange of Europe, “} 

ell above the head, and pointed like steeples, which caused 
taS&K trouble, 

perambulations, for its suppression. So iste, i 
it would really seem to be derived direct from the eastern 
model but that these comical fashions are the product of 
JEtitiSL or country: for even before the decltn. ot 
the Empire, the Roman lady— 

“Tot premit ordinibus, tot adln.c compagibus ahum 
jEdificat caput; Andromachcn a frontc videbis. 

Nevertheless, when we consider that, about the time of the 
capture of Constantinople, Turkish turbans were aU the 
raae in Western Europe, we may perhaps admit, that, had 
we not become acquainted with Tartar costume. tiie max- 
vellous absurdity of the st^ple^ap never 0001(1^^ 
introduced amongst us. Paradin desc 
of certain rolls of linen pointed like steeples, atwui an eu 
in ST. These were called by some, ^t hutterfites, 
from touting two large wings on each side, Sf?! 

Stoat insect. The high cap was covered j 
of lawn, hanging down to the jound, toe greater part 

which was tucked under toe arm. - 

'"ZjLnd. Sat, vi SM. ***•"*■.£* ^ 

•» PoraS*, Anuales de Bourgogne, p. /w- 
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nal still more striking. The paysannes of Normandy have 
to this day preserved this monstrous extravagance for the 
gratification of modern eyes. :ir,T 

If this was not the Alpine chapeau which spread such 
dismay in Sind, it may have been the lofty dark sheepskin 
Tilpak , 358 which the Turkman now wear, about a foot high. 
An exaggerated form of this would have been alarming 
enough to produce the effect described. 

Dismounting for Combat 

We find that the practice of dismounting, previous to coming 
to close combat, is frequently alluded to in these local 
histories, as being of common observance among many of 
the border tribes between Sind and Rajputana. 

Here in the Extract from the Beg-Lar-nama, (See else¬ 
where) it is the Sodhas and Rathors who adopt it. Else¬ 
where again, we find the Jharejas of Guzerat, who accom¬ 
panied Jam Firoz against Mirza Shah Husain, appealing to 
that custom, as established among themselves; declaring that 
they always fought with the enemy on foot. 

We have seen above (supra) that Rai Chach and Mahrat 
of Chitor contend against each other on foot; the former 
representing that, being a Brahman, he was unable to fight 
on horseback; then again mounting his horse unexpectedly, 
he slays his antagonist with the most deliberate treachery. 

It is probable that the Rana of Chitor would not have 
so readily been deceived by this insidious challenge, had 
it been at all opposed to the military practice of those times. 
Indeed, to the present day, we find Sindians, unlike most 
Asiatic nations, still somewhat repugnant to fighting on 
horseback, and priding themselves more on being foot sol¬ 
diers than cavalry. 

I allude in a subsequent note to the dismounting being 
followed by binding those fighting on the same side, one 

357 IV right, Achaeological Journal, No i ; Addison, Spectator. 
No. 98; Planchc, Hist of British Costume, pp 146-149, 236-263; 
Argcntre, Ilist <le Bretagne, livr, x ch 42; Bayle, Diet. Histor., 
v "Andromaquerein G and v "Cnnecte” 

** I /'resume this is the same as the Kalpak, on tehich sec L’Univers. 
Pitt., vi. 67 
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vow of self-sacrifice. 

In Persian history we meet with similar instances of th 
dismounting to engage m single combat 
fatal battle of Kadisiya, the Persian general, Takftarjan, 
dismounts to fight with the Arab champion, Zahir. 

The practice was very common in the Middle Ages in 
Europe, being introduced chiefly for the purpose of obviat¬ 
ing the inconvenience of the cumbersome armour of that 
period The cavalry dismounted, leaving their horses at 
some distance, and combated with their lances on foot. 
William of Tyre (xvii. 4) says of the Emperor Conrads 
cavalry, in the second Crusade:—“Do equis descondentes, 
et facti pcditcs; sicut mos est Teutonicis in summis neces- 
sitatibus bellica tractare negotia." The English did the 
same in their engagement with the Scotch, in 1138, near 
North Allerton, commonly called the Battle of the Standard. 
Coniines also (i. 3) observes upon it as a Burgundian 
fashion: “Entre les Bourgignons, lors cstoient les plus hono- 
rez ccux que descendoicnt avee les archers ” 


In the warn of Edward III dismountin'! was not un¬ 
common: and Sir John Hawkwood, one of his knights, the 
famous partizan leader, disguised by contcmpoiary writers 
under the name of Aucud or Auutus, introduced it into Italy. 
And it was, as we learn bom Monstrelct (n 10. 20), prac¬ 
tised bv the English in their second wars with France 
especially at the battles of Cievent and Verneuil ,VI 


Colltyalion in f'lylitiny 


The extraordinary custom alluded to in the Bey l/n- 
nama, of a devoted band tying themselves together by their 
waistbands, before fighting a tout oiitrance, is mentioned in 
the same terms in the Tarikh-i Sind (MS. p 173) 

“When they saw the army of the Moghals, they dismoun- 


Hatlam's Europe in the Middle Aip". 1'nl I p -OK 
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ted from their horses, took their turbans from off then- 
heads, and binding the corners of their mantles, or outer 
garments, to one another, they engaged in battle; for it is 
the custom of the people of Hind and Sind, whenever they 
devote themselves to death, to descend from their horses, 
to make bare their heads and feet, and to bind themselves 
to each other by their mantles and waistbands.” 

These people appear most of them to have been Sammas; 
and it is among their descendants in Kachh that we find 
this curious custom again alluded to ( Tarikh-i Sind, MS. 
p. 194), when Mirza Shah Husain attacked Rai Khangar. 
Hpre we have a new feature added, of serrying shields to¬ 
gether like a compact phalanx. 

“The men under Khangar, having set themselves in 
battle array, dismounted from their horses, locked their 
shields together, seized their spears in their hands, and 
bound the corners of their waistbands.” 

Thfc Tarkhan-nama omits all mention of the proceedings 
between Rai Khangar 1 '’ 0 and Mirza Shah Husain, but they 
are noticed in the Tuhjatu-l Kiram (MS. p. 194); and the 
observance of this strange practice is also there alluded to, 
in words similar to those quoted from the Tarikh-i Sind. 

The dismounting from horseback, prior to actual con¬ 
tact in the field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note 
and appears to have been a more common occurrence; but 
the colligation evidently implies desperation, even unto 
death. 

Some barbarous nations of antiquity seem to have 
adopted the same practice, but more with the object, appa¬ 
rently, of keeping their ranks unbroken, than symbolizing 
any vow of self-destruction. So, at the battle of Campi 
Raudii, wc read of the Cimbri binding themselves together 
by long chains run through their belts, avowedly for the 
purpose of maintaining an unbroken line.™ 1 There is good 
reason to suppose that the Soldurii of Gaul and the Comites 

m According to a stanza familiarly quoted in Guzerat, there hare 
been no less than seven Jhareja chieftains of this name We need 
not here shozv which was the opponent of Mirza Shah Husain. 

Plutarch, Marius, cap. 27. 
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of Germany showed their devotion occasionally in a similar 
fashion . 362 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, we find a resort to 
the same singular mode of showing a desperate resolve to 
die in the field. See what the heroic king of Bohemia, 
together with his faithful and devoted companions did at 
the glorious battle of Crecy:— 

“The valyant kynge of Behaygne (Bohemia), called 
Charles of Luzenbourge, sonne to the noble Emperour 
Henry of Luzenbourge, for all that he was nyghe blynde, 
whan he vnderstode the order of the batayle, he sayde to 
them about hym, “Where is the lorde Charles, my sonne. 
His men sayde, “Sir, we can nat tell; we thynkc he be 
fightynge. Than he sayde, “Sirs, ye ar my men, my com- 
panyons, and frendes in this journey; I requyre you bring 
me so fane forwarde, that l may stryke one stroke with 
mv swerde.” They sayde they wolde do his comrnaunde- 
ment; and to the intent that they shulde not lese hym in 
the prease, they tyed all their raynes o\ their bndellesand 
to other, and sette the kynge before to accomplysshehs 
desvre and so they went on their ennemyes. The lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymre 
Kvnee of Bhayene, and bare the armcs, he cam in good 
order to the batayle; but whan he sawe that the matter wen 
awrie on their partie, he departed, I can nat tell you whiche 
wave The kynge, his father, was so farrc forewarde that 

he strake a stroke with his swerde ye and ™ * and^thS 
and foueht valyantly, and so dyde his company, and tney 

adventured themselfe so forewarde, that ohreabout 

slayne; and the next day they were foundc in t ^ a ,“ ro aboU 
the kynge, and all their horses tyed eche to other. 

A curious instance occurred evcn latdy. when Mu am- 
mad ’Ali gained his victory over the Wahabis at BisseL 
Several bodies of the Azir Arabs who sworn by^e oath 

' by'the Actors ti^toglther by the legs, with the intent of 

*• Froissart's Chronicles, translated by Lord Berners, Cap. 30, 

Vol. / P. 1S7. 
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preventing each other from running away, and in that un¬ 
broken and desperate line of battle were literally cut to 
pieces. 364 

Barge, an Arabic word 

The term used by Biladtiri to represent a vessel of war is 
Barija. He uses the same word, in the plural, in speaking 
of the vessels which were captured by the Meds, on their 
voyage from Ceylon to the Persian Gulf, an act of piracy 
which led to the Arab conquest of Sind (supra). 

Birum says also, a century later, that the Bawarij are 
established at Kachh and Somnat, and are so called because 
they devote themselves to the pursuit of piracy, in ships which 
are called Bern (supra)}"" This is a native word 
still in use for a boat, but the origin of the term Bawarij must 
be sought, not in the Indian Beta, but rather in the Arabic 
Barija , which Goluis, on the authority of the Kama';, tells us 
to mean a large vessel of war. i ' : ' , 

From the same source our English Barge seems to be 
derived, which, though at first view it may appear rather a 
startling assertion, will perhaps be admitted, when we see 
now best etymologists have failed in their endeavours to trace 
its real origin. Johnson (Todd) says it is derived from old 
French Barje, or Barge, and Low-Latin Barga. He should 
have assertained whence the French Barje is itself derived. 
Tooke says, Barge is a strong boat, and Bark is a stout 
vessel, derived from the past participle of beorgan, “to pro¬ 
tect,” “to strengthen.”'* 67 Crabb says from Barca? 1 ''' 
Richardson, from the Gothic bairgan, “to fortify.” Webster, 
from Dutch Bargie. Palgrave tells us that the piratical boats 
of the Danes were called Barga and Barka? 1 ’-' and Barca is 

'"'Sir If Prydi/cs. History of the Wahauhs, p 91; Dr triclUmi. 
History of Arabia, p 602 
"* See also Gildrmnstcr. do rob Inti. p 185 
*” Kasis maqna kellica —Lexicon \rabico-Latimini, s.v 
31,7 Diversions of Parley. Vol II p 181 
Technological Dictionary, sv 

TO Quotmq Hint mar—“quas nostratrs Rargas vacant '’—History 
of Normandy and England, Vol I. p 510 
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used by the Monk Abbo, in his unpolished poem (a.d. 891) 
on the siege of Paris by the Normans. 

Barcas per flumina raptant. J7u 

But we have no occasion to look for any connection 
between our words Bark and Barge. The former is con¬ 
fessedly an old word, the latter comparatively modern. The 
former is, indeed, much older than even the Danish or 
Norman piracies. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola. who died a.d. 
431, applies it thus:— 

Ut mea sahibri liana peitueio luti't 
Pllppls slipei stlS ol'Ill'.l 1 

In consequence of its use by Byzantine authois. alleied 
into Balka by Nicetas, iT -' Salmasius and J C Sea 1 1 ye i have 
sought for a Grecian origin of the word, and the latter finds 
it in Baros, quasi, “a ship of burden." T; Others, again, 
say from “Barca, a city of Africa," and Rodenc of lolcdo. 
from “Barco, a city of Spain " :TI 

Our more immediate concern, howcvei. is with Binge. 
respecting which it is obvious to lemark. that, though its 
present use is confined to fluviatile tiansits and pageantnes 
whether for the conveyance ot coals oi cockneys, merchan¬ 
dize or Lord Mayors—it was, on its fust introduction, de¬ 
signed for higher purposes. Our oldest writers apply it 
solely to sea-going craft. Thus Chaucer - 

He knew wel all the havens, as th>v wen. 

Fro’ Gotland to the Cape de FmisUtc. 

And every creke m Gretagne and m Spume 

His harwe vdeped was the Mujuld.iim ,* 

Even as late as the fifteenth century, the great Swedish 
ship of 1000 tons burden was called the King's bargee' 7 " 
and the largest vessel hitherto built in Scotland was called 

370 De hello Pans, / 1 /, n Tim poem published w /.aim and 
French, Mill nates, h, \l larmier, m 1KI4 

871 Poemata. 13 ”‘ J Ales . lab i A uni 7 

371 F.xercitat. 71 

to De rebus Hi«pan, l.d' i Cap 5 1 lies, •iunlalwm are from 

Hofmann, I.csicon Universale, f ol I p 476 See also Ducanije, 
Glossar Med. et Inf Latuutatis. w 

373 Proloauc to the Conterhiny Tales, v 412 

™ Rvmcr’s Fsedera. Veil XI p 364. 
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the Bishop’s barge™ But what is more to the purpose is, 
that we do not find mention of the word till the Crusades had 
introduced it, through the Arabic language, into our voca¬ 
bulary, :i7s and then only as a large ship, used chiefly on 
military expeditions. So, in the very old Romance of 
Richard Cceur de Loin :— 

Among you partes' 711 every charge 
I brought in shippes and in bar ye. 

More gold and silver with me, 

Than has your lord and svvilke'"'" 1 three. 

Again, a little further on :— 

Against hern comen her navev, 

Cogges," sl and dtornotmds A” many galley. 

Barges, schoutes, and trayeres fele, M 
That were charged with all weal, 

With armour, and with other vitail. 

That nothing in the host should fail 181 

Coupling this early and distinctive use of the term with the 
fact of its being first used during the Holy Wars, and with the 
unsatisfactory guesses of our lexicographers, we may safely 
conclude that the English Barge is no other than the Arabic 
Barija, however much it may now be diverted from the 
original design of its invention. 

177 Mar Plicrsnii’s Annals of Commerce, Pol I p 689 

178 Admit tiny that the g in the Loiv-I.atm liarga may hare had the 
soft pronunciation of j, and that Barge is thence derived, ice can 
still refer ifs orunn to the Irabs m Spam 

™ Divide. Such 141 Cock-boats 

"’ sa La)ye vessels of burthen This word, though a Greek etymo¬ 
logy is assumed to it. is probably itself Arabic —MacPhcrson, Annals 
of Commerce, / ’ol I p 352 

583 Many long-boats 

384 Rllis, Early English Metrical Romances, pp. 315, 324 
The End 
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